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BILINGUAL^BICULTURAL PROGRAM 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
1. INTROOLICTION 

The Bilingual-Bicultural Program has complete its second year of operation 
and was funded jointly by Title 1 and Title Vll. Its purpose was to teach 
Spanish doiTinant children* English, and English dominant children Spanish. 
In addition, both were to receive Puerto Rican Culture. 

A. Sites 

^ JUe program was located in <P;S- 20^.'P-;S-^^^3v ^nd P.S, 134* These schools 
were chosen according to location. E^Xh ■school- .I^Vd _ 
physical plant for the proqrM's chi]dr<)n wa$ naf;_r';^^ different 
from that offered non-program Children in. ^the^df.st^^ or "frt'the host. schools. 
The program thus had 12 classes district wicle! * 

B. Staff 

Linos of authority for the lirograiirdQV^ply^d f rtw^^^ 
intendant , through the Title !■ coord iii^^to)-,;, to .t^^^ 
coordinator. The coordinator ye!X)rt«d^hepseU ;C^^ 'to 'be : 

1. Providing general administrative oversight for the program 

2. Providing liaison with host schools 

3. Prepariiig and training of teachers and support personnel 

4. . Constructing broad adilnnstrdtiye. objectives guidelines and 

prOpO'SaVs"' ^ ■.^'^^ K-.; 'i' ■;..,i-^/r.. 

5. Evaluatibh 6f (Program output on "a^/coht1ti\jo0^'ba^itis\i 

The director of the program is we] 1 versed Jn the program, and vjhile she 
was formally interviewed $h6 seemed capable, and heVpfuT irt hfer responses 
to questions. Sh$ discharged her duties in. an, e?<tref]nely competent manner. 

The coordinator v/as assisted by a teacher train^f . f^feW to" the program 

her du ti OS wore to : . . , , 
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The coordinator was further assisted by two staff assistants: the 
Spanish Program Coordinator and English Program Coordinator. Duties of the 
Spanish program coordinator were the: 

1. creation of Puerto Rican Culture Units 

2. maintaining records for Spanish reading progress 

3. developing strategies for teaching Spanish. 

The development of Puerto Rican culture units and teaching of Spanish as 
a second language has reportedly been not as successful as projected. 
Emphasis on further development of these two areas has been made for the next 
year. 

The main dutes of the English program coordinator were to; 

1 . train ESL teachers 

2. evaluate the current oral English program 

3. develop an instrument for measuring English competence for 
diagnostic, placement and evaluation purposes. 

Discharge"of the duties noted above has been assessed as satisfactory. The 
coordinator spoke of the need for a Bilingual coordinator in each school. 
This recommendation is concorded. As this person can be seen as the out- 
side resource to provide the administrative and training support needed for 
the 4 classes in each school. This person could also provide liaison more 
immediately and effectively with the host school principals. 

The program has 3 ESL teachers, one for each school. They teach the 4 
classes of each school for the various periods of time noted below, under 
curriculum and materials. 

There are 12 Bilingual teachers, 1 for each class. One of the 12 has a 
substitute and the remaining 11 have regular Bilingual Common Branches licenses. 
One teacher was a regular common branches licensed teacher but has since 
acquired the regular Bilingual Conmon Branches license. Six of the 12 
teachers are graduates of the Bilingual Recruitment and Training Program. 
Nine of the 12 teachers have gone to graduate school part-time since bi-jing 
with the program. Including the 3 ESL teachers, 4 of the total of 15 teachers 
have masters degrees. The program has provided for tuition payments for 
courses at Hunter College for masters degrees in Bilingual Education. Seven- 
teen teachers are reportedly enrolled during the current year. 

The program is also assigned cluster teachers by the host schools. These 
teachers have reportedly served as relief teachers for the Bilingual teachers. 
Only one, at P.S. 63, was bilingual in Spanish. 

Bilingual assistants were appointed one for each class. They provided 
supportive instructional services within bilingual classes. They were 
reported by other staff as having satisfactorily performed their duties. 

The program had 2 family assistants both of whom worked through the 
district bilingual office. They provided services to parents. One operated 
most effectively with home contacts. The other conducted parent workshops in 
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the district office on a regular basis. One successful outcome to these 

efforts v/as the establ ishr^^nt of the Federacion Oe Padres Pro-Educacion 
3il ingue. 

An additional role of oarents ha^^, been to conduct their own progran 
in the district's Bilinjual conference. They prenared this progran fron 
February ut^til April 7th presentation* Parents at this tine are participating 
in selection of the program's teachers. This represents a maximum level of 
parental involvenent and is a resounding success for this progran. 

C. Materials 

The bilinyual-Bi cultural nrogran oi^-dated all bilingual programs in 
the district and has served as a i^^search and develowent center for nethcds 
and iiaterials. Tlius it has developed use of t!ie IPI Math progran, Houghton- 
Mifflin progran, and tl^e Laidlov/ progran, anong others for use as Bilingual 
naterials. The project coordinator feels that sufficient naterials have 
been developed thus far, requiring only refinement of their use. 

D. Student Po[:ulation 

The progran served 285 students. 70': of its students are Spanish 
dominant and 30^:. English doninant, roughly reflecting the district's nroportinn 
of Snanish speaking children. Kindergarten children \/ere starters in the 
host scliool3. Volur>teers were selected fron these letters and children were 
then assessed on the onount of English or Spanish Dor.inance. ^TX)\^g English 
dor.iinant childn^n both Spanish surnaned and non-Snanish surnaned children 
v;ere chosen. The nronortion of Spanish to English dominant children school - 
wide, and thus proportions bet/een schools varied* Children in 3rades 1-3 
were continued fron tiie previous year. There was, therefore, continuity 
,.'ith a cadre of children who AdA had a year's exnerience in the nrogratu 

£. Curriculum and Metiiodology 

The program nad a curriculun which reflected the NYC curriculun for 
K-3 in Spanish or English with the addition of Puerto Rican culture for all 
students and English as a second language (ESL) or Snanis'i as a second 
language (SSL), 

Puerto Rican culture included the History, Geography, Art and :*usic of 
Puerto Rico. Units were nrepared in those areas. Trips wore used to further 
supplerr.ent tliese areas as exenplified in trips to tlie Muszo del Carrio and 
the Puerto Rican exwibit at the Museun of w'atural Historv, 

The nrogran teaches Second Language on a graduating scale. Thus 
i.ir.Jcr irten children get one neriod (30 nin.) of ESL or SSL daily. First 
jraaero jet one ESL or SSL class and one content class daily in the second 
lanjuage. The content class is taught hy the bilingual teachers in the second 
language. The particular area is 'decided b • the consensus of the teacher 
trainer, coordinator and teacher herself based largely on the teacher's 
cor>oetGnce in a particular content area. At the second grade the F.SL or SSL 
class i> sjpf lenented b,- an additional content class in the second language 
for a total of t./o content classes, or 12) ninutes of second language 
instruction, jrade 3 and with the additional reouirenent that the child 
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is readinQ at the 3,0 grade level in his dominant languagfi, the student is 
taught for half his acadenic dav in the dominant and half in the second langtiago* 
The student, moreover, is expected to begin reading in his second language 
at this point. 

The long range goal of the program is to provide ESL and SSL to allo'v 
the Titudent the second language in its native accents In the words of 
the program's report, ''students in the project who started the program in 
kindergarten or first grade level will be able to sneak both fnglish and 
Spanish fluently and with a native accent." The need for sneaking unaccented 
English or Spanish appears somewhat unnecessarily stringent since there 
are fe\/ if any natives of the culture named wlio speak the non-dominant language 
/ithout accent - regional or othen/ise. 
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Resul ts 



Kindergarten 

In the kindergarten classes in the three schools, students were 
tested with the New York City Prereading Assessment test. This test measures 
both language and visual discrimination. The student identifies perceptual 
objects with spoken descriptions and ^Iso identifies similarities and 
differences in words and letters. The test is used to give evidence for 
readiness to begin reading. It is ordinarily used on first grade children 
but was used here to assess the growth in readiness skills which occured 
during the kindergarten years. 

The pretests were administered three months into the program and the 
oost-tests were administered at the end of May. Table I presents the means 
^nd standard deviations of the kindergarten sample. 

Table 1 

Means. St andard Deviations md Statistical Tests For Ki nder garte n 

Students at P.S. 20, 63, and 134 on the New York Cf tyT rereading Assessment 



Posttest Hean S.D, 



School 



P.S. 20 
P.S. 63 
P.S. 134 



Pretest Mean S.D. 

29.8 3.9 
31.7 6.5 

38.9 9.6 



42.8 
49.4 
48.6 



t ratio 

11.4 2.54 
17.7 8.79 
9.8 4.53 



N N= 47 62 

All the classes achieved substantial improvement in these language and visual 
discrimination skills. The most pronounced changes occured at P.S. 63, but 
all changes were statistically significant. In addition it is clear that the 
majority of students would now be classified in the "high average to low 
average" categories of the interpretative ratings supplied by the test 
publishers. In fact the mean post-test scores approach the "above average" 
categories of the normative ratings. This would indicate that a large per- 
centage of these students will be able to enter systematic reading instruction 
when they enter first grade in the Fall. 

First Grade 

The Interamerican Series of reading tests was used to assess progress 
in reading for students in the first, second, and third grades of the Bilingual- 
Bicultural program. The test was chosen because it has both a Spanish and 
English version which are presumably equivalent. The first level contains 
vocabulary and comprehension subtests. In Table 2, the results of the testing 
of «^tLidents on the Spanish version of the test are presented. 
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Table 2 

Means Standard Deviations and Statistical Tests for First 



School 


Grade Students on 


the_ Interenierican Series, Readi 


ng Level 1 


t 1 a t 1 U 


Pretest Mean 


S.D. 


Posttest Mean 


s n 


P.S, 20 


13.2 


9.5 


41.7 


23.4 


7.13 


P.S. 62 


14.3 


14.1 


24.4 


19.8 


1.78 


P.S. 134 


8.4 


3.9 


30.8 


13.0 


8.24 


TOTAL 


11.9 


10.0 


32.9 


20.3 


8.13 



There is great variability in the results obtained, both for schools and for 
individual students. The variances of the scores are unusually high indicating 
that several students performed very well» and some very poorly. Overall the 
increases in reeding scores are substantial and statistically significant, 
except for P.S. 63. 

The Technical Manual* provides some interpretative information on these 
tests, but for level 1 it provides only normative information for percentiles 
of scores for grade 1 in Puerto Rico, apparently from a Fall administration 
of the test, (see pages 23, and 49) If one considers the CE and CEs forms 
to be roughly equivalent, the mean pretest score of the first grade group is 
down near the second percentile for students in their sample of English 
speaking students in thirteen cities. The post-test mean score moves to the 
nineteenth percentile. 

However when the normative sample in the first grade Spanish '^peaking 
group in Puerto Rico is considered, then the pre-test mean falls near the 
fifteenth percentile (page 49). The post-test score hov^ever changes nearly 
thirty percentile points to the fifty fifth percentile. What is quite evident 
is that these ^tudcrts begin the Tall term in a very disadvantageous position 
compared to their peers in public schools in the U.S. and Puerto Rico; and 
they gain considerably during the year, reaching the average position of Fall 
term first grade students in Puerto Rico. 

Second Grade 

The students in the second grade were tested with the Spanish 
version of the Interamerican Series, level 2. The results of this test- 
ing is presented as Table 3. 



* MANUAL - Tests of General Ability and Tests of Reading, Interamerican 

Series Forms CE and DE, CEs and DEs, florschel T, Manuel Guidance Associates 
1967. 
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Table 3 



Means. Standard Dev i ations and Statistical tests of Second Grade Students 
at P.S. 20, 63. and 134, on the Interam erica h Series > Level 2 Reading 



School 


Pretest Mean 


S.D. 


Posttest Mean 


S.D. 


t ratio 


P.S. 20 


35.8 


13.6 


60.4 


10.7 


5.84 


P.S. 63 


14.2 


24.4 


24.4 


16.8 


4.31 


P.S. 134 


26.7 


16.6 


34.5 


16.6 


3.01 


TOTAL 


25.1 


14.5 


44.0 


20.7 


6.40 



An the gains in total reading scores are substantial and statistically 
significant. The reading level changes at P.S. 63 and P.S. 134 are about 
the same magnitude, but the changes in the class at P.S. 20 is more than 
double the other classes. 



When compared to students in the normative samples of the public 
schools of Puerto Rico, the Fall semester scores of the second grade are at 
the 34th percentile of the second grade, and the posttest scores are at the 
28th percentile of the third grade groups. In considering the shorter time 
period which elapsed between the testing in District 1, this is quite 
similar progress (see page 30, Table 44 of Manual). Although the pretest 
and posttest means are lower than the fiftieth percentile , the relative 
position in Spanish reading abilities is maintained. This occurs even 
though substantial amounts of time are delegated to enhancing English read- 
ing ability. The curricular emphasis in the public schools of Puerto Rico 
is not known, but it is likely that such a bilingual emphasis was not quite 
as predominant. 

One other bit of evidence is available from the manual which 
helps interpret these Interamerican reading scores. The CEs edition was 
administered to third grade Spanish speaking pupils in New York City by the 
Bureau of Educational Research (Date and Sample size unknown). The pre- 
test mean score of 25.1, falls at the 40th percentile and the posttest mean 
near the 80th percentile. According to those normative data, these second 
grade students are performing at a much higher level than the Spanish speaking 
students did in New York City at the time of this testing. 

Some second grade students were also tested as part of the city- 
wide testing using the Metropolitan Reading Test. These results are presented 
as Table 4. 

Table 4 



Means and Standard Dev iations of Second Grade Bilingual Cl asses at 

P.S. 63 and 134 on Metropolitan Reading Tests, C ompared t o District Average 

School Mean S.D. N 



P.S. 63 2.28- .51 10 

P.S. 134 2.38 .50 8 



TOIAL 2.32 .50 18 

ERIC 
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Tho two classes at P.S. 63, and P.S. 134 attain somewhat lower scores in 
total reading than the average of all second grade students in the district. 
It is apparent that the bilingual program is somewhat more successful in its 
Spanish component than in its English component. This is understandable 
because many of these second grade students are undoubtedly more facile in 
Spanish than in English. 

Third Grade 

In the third grade students at P.S. 134 were tested with the Spanish 
version of the Interamerican Series and the other schools classes were tested 
with the English. These results are contained in Table 5. 

Table 5 



MeanSj 


Standard Deviations and 


Statistical Test of 


Third Grade 


Students 


at P.S 


. 20, 63, and 134 


on the Interamerican Reading Tests 


t ratio 


School 


Pretest Kc-an 


S.D. 


Posttest Mean 


S.D. 


P.S. 20 


26.3 


11.3 


56.6 


11.9 


5.79 


P.S. 63 


43.4 


26.4 


50.2 


22.3 


1.76 


P.S. 134 


54.8 


16.8 


55.1 


18.2 


0.05 


TOTAL 


41.2 


22.6 


54.4 


18.8 





The results indicate that substantial improvements were made in English reading 
at P.S. 20> but that the students at P.S, 134 were reading Spanish as well as 
the others were reading English. The mean postterc scores, although widely 
divergent at the beginning, were quite similar at the May testing period. 
The- overall changes in reading for the total group were statistically sig~ 
nificant» although tho results at P.S. 63 and P.S. 134 were not. 

The posttest level in Spanish reading at P.S. 134 was equivalent to 
the 55th percentile of all students tested in the third grade at all scliools 
in Puerto Rico, in March 1967. (see table 49, page 55 in manual) If these 
results are relevant to the present situation these students can be considered 
to be as facile in Spanish reading as Puerto Rican third grade students are 
in Spanish. 

The two English tested groups can also be compared to English read- 
ing groups in the New York City schools. The Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Board of Education of New \orx City also tested English speaking third 
grade students with form CE of the Interamerican Series (time, date and sample 
size unknown, see table 33, page 39, Manual) and the mean score of 53 also 
compares to the 51st percentile of this normative group. Apparently here too, 
the English reading ability compares favorably to students in schools which 
contain both English and Spanish speaking students. 

Several of these students were also tested during May in the city- 
wide testing program, with the Metropolitan Reading Tests. These results are 
contained in Table 5. 
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Table 6 

Means and S tand ard Dev ia tlon s of Third Grade S tudents at P,S, 20 , 
63, 134, on the Metropolitan Reading Tests 



School Posttest Mean S>D> N_ 

P.S. 20 2.68 .88 15 

P.S. 63 4.27 L49 10 

P.S. 134 2.50 .39 11 

TOTAL 3.07 1.22 36 



DISTRICT AVERAGE 2.96 1.08 

The English reading abilities of these students as measured in grade equivalent 
scores indicate that there is a severe English reading problem in both the 
district and in these classes. The bilingual class averages are slightly 
better than in the other district schools xn both the third grade and second 
grade however, the term-end level in English reading is increasingly under the 
national normative average. 

SUMMARY 

Students in kindergarten classes served by the Bi 1 ingual -Bicul tural 
program have made satisfactory progress and the classrooms on the average would 
appear to be ready for formal reading instruction when they reach first grade 
this fal 1 . 

Students in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grade have made significant progress 
in their Spanish reading skills. The second and first grade made the most 
progress, but the terminal levels achieved seemed most favorable for the 
Spanish speaking students in the third and second grade. 

In English reading the Lhird and second grade students compare favorably 
to the district average but fall far below the national norms. The third 
gr^ade English reading students compare favorably, however, to other students 
in a similar normative group in New York City. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Bil ingual-Bicultural Program was a progra^n in its second year of 
functioning* It taught Spanish as a Second Language to English dominant 
children and English as a Second Language to Spanish dominant children. 
Operating in three schools, it had four classes In each school, The 
program serviced 285 children. 

Headed by an able coordinator the program had a teacher-trainer, a 
full complement of bilingual teachers, educational assistants and family 
assistants. 

Kindergarten classes were administered the New York City Pre-Reading 
Assessment and found to have made significant improvement. Students in grades 
1-3 were administered the Interamerican in English or Spanish. Gains in 
Spanish reading achievement were found to be significant to exceed English 
reading dchieve.nent. This finding was further confirmed by MAT's administered 
as post tests to 2nd and 3rd_ graders where English Reading achievement for 
the program equaled the district's performance for the grade but lagged 
somewhat in the 2nd grade. The district itself lags somewhat behind national 
norms on both grades. 

It is reconinended that the program have a Bilingual Coordinator assigned 
to each school. It is also recommended that a family assistant be hired for 
each school with specific responsibility for meeting the needs of the program's 
parents in tfiat school. Lately in view of the program's continued success, it 
is recommended that it be refunded. 
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Appendix A 



MATH TEST FOR SKitLS 1 0-6) 0-'<>) 
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Function No. 33-3-1654 



ELEMENTARY BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
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ELEMENTARY BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



INTRODUCTION 

The conceptual basis of this program is to provide education to 
all subjects in the native language of childrer; who speak little or no 
English as well as provide cultural heritage exposure and English instruction 
to insure at the same time academic achievement, English competency and 
adequate self-esteem^ 

L PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A. Sites 

The program was located in P.S. 188, P.S. 64, and P,S. 140. Criteria 
that went into selection of a school were: 

1) percentage of Spanish Speaking children 

2) percentage of non-readers in English 

3) expressed concern of community 

Each school had two classrooms which were given the Bilingual Program. Most 
of these rooms were seen to be adequate to accomodate its 20 children, and 
exhibited some evidences of teacher creativity in utilizing culturally 
relevant posters and learning reinforcers were liberally spread around the room. 
The physical support of the plants in which the program was located were 
generally not different from the physical supports of light, heat etc* 
available to other children in the district* 

B. Staffing 

Each class was staffed by a bilingual teacher and educational assistant. 
Each school had an ESL teacher. The program had a family assistant and bilingual 
professional assistant assigned and paid for by the Bilingual Recruitment and 
Training Program. 

Lines of authority for the program devolved from the Community, District 
Superintendent through the Title 1 Coordinator through the Bilingual Coordinator 
to the assistant coordinator who was given administrative oversight for the 
program. His duties included: 

1) planning and development of program materials 

2) providing staff training 

3) acting as liaison with host school principals 

4) assisting the coordinator in program evaluation 

5) ordering and distributing materials 

6) making recommendations on hiring of new staff. 
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Ue was observed discharging all of these duties to the best of his capacity. 
Moreover, he participated actively in the organization of parents for effective 
involvement in tt^eir children's educatior. In personal contacts he was found 
to be nelpful and fully responsive to all questions asked. 

The eigiit hilinrjual teachers were also bilingual with mastery of 
both Spanish and English, because enough bilingual teachers could not be 
found in the district in the beginning of the nrogram,sone were recruited 
from Puerto Rico. All, fiowever, have college degrees, some have had prior 
teaching experience and all are licensed either as comnon branches teachers 
or bilingual interiii connon branches teachers. Three have been reported as 
having regular licenses. Four were taking graduate courses. Sone are 
graduates of the bilinjual and recruitment training program One teacher 
resigned in March, 1973, and was replaced hy another that same inonth. 
Five teachers reported as having had excellent ratings by their fiost school 
pri nci pal s . 

Educational assistants \/ere assigned the progran with the following 

duties: 

1) under supervision, provide instructional support 

2) lielp in individual and snail group instruction 

3) clerical, monitorial and escort duties 

4) assist in preparation of naterials. 

All assistants were local residents, some vntfi children of tlieir o\^n in 
district schools. They tended to be older than the teaciiers and often 
[provided a maternal influence in tlie classes. 

T;ie family assistant's main job was to make horip contacts for all 
families but particularly those with attendance nrot)leris. The nerformance 
of the assistant l)dS reportedly l)een less than satisfactory as evidenced 
by the 30.. turn out of parental meetings wi tli only the CMpter at P. 5. 188 
and 64 being really active. 

ESL teachers \/ere assigned by the host schools to teach the children 
Englisiu Eacli class has one period of ESL on a daily basis. One teacher 

rjjserved teacning by use of everyday objects whicn children are likely 
to encounter in the environment and giving thn English \/ords for these objects. 
Children respond eagerlv and seem to nuickly learn tlio English that was 
being spoken by themselves and their teacher. One nroblenwith ESL component 
was the lack of coordination betv^een that component and t!ie l)ilingual component. 
Tihus while children were on a particular unit the ESL teacher was often unaware 
of this and her teactiing was not in concert with the rest of the school day 
thus presenting an unneccessary discontinuity. This problem could be solved 
by having the bilingual program have its own ESL teacher \/no would \/ork as 
part of the team. 
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C. Ilatorials 

The progran) has adopted nost of its curriculum and hardware fron 
the Title VII bi 1 ingual -Bicultural Program already experienced in the 
district. The program made use of the Laidlow Reading Program in Spanish, 
the Preperandose Para Leer Reading Readiness program in Spanish and IPI math 
program and some texts which were purchased in Puerto Rico for use in this 
program. Haterials did not all arrive during the first few months of the 
program making for a need for constant evaluations of materials throughout 
the program year, tlowever, this learning experience is part of the start 
up problems to be expected in any new program, 

D. Student Population 

Each site had 3 classes: one first grade and 2 half-day sessions of 
Kindergarten. Mechanics for student selection \/ere: 

1) letters were sent to all Spanish surname children in the 
host school 

2) teachers made referrals based on Spanish dominance 

3) coordinators and host school principals set up a screening 
system for all ctiildren who were parent or teacher referred. 
Tliey v/ere classified as: 

a. totally bil ingual 

b. 75% Spanisfi dominant 

c. 100% Spanish dominant 

4} parents were interviewed prior to selection. 

Preferences were given to ttiose wittiout kindergarten experience for first grade 
and v/ithout Pre-K experience for kindergarten. All children were chosen from 
the lOO'/J Spanish dominance category except for P.S. 140 where there were 
insufficient applicants to make screening possible. 

E. Curriculum 

There were sorwe initial problems with dfsciplinr-^ry problems being 
assigned as opposed to language problems. While it is understood that the 
latter can cause the former, the program was designed as a language-cultural 
intervention. The coordinator felt tliat where his screening system had 
enough applicants to be feasible the program v/as nost effective. 

The program has had an enriched curriculum providing the basic academic 
training with the addition of ESL and cultural heritage experiences. Thus 
each child received all classes with the oxcention of ESL in Spanish. Reading, 
arithmetic, science and ESL \/ere all taught for one period daily. In addition 
art was taug'nt for one period, twice weekly. Puerto Rican and Latin American 
history and culture were also taught for one period, tv/ice weekly. Each school 
had its o\m program and tlie use of units was encouraged by the coordinator. 
Teachers \/ere taught planning on a regular basis in sessions led by the pro- 
gram assistant coordinator from 3:30 to 5:00 n.n. Thus teachers were en- 
couraged and volunteered to cone on their own tifie. 
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Spanish programs were held for Columbus Day and Puerto Rican Day* 
Each school gave a program on those days. Additionally, all children and 
teachers were given certificates of achievement upon completion of the 
program of June 1973. 

Another part of the program mentioned above was the Bilingual Chapter 
of the parents association. This was to provide for parental input for 
parents who speak only Spanish and who don't feel comfortable In the schools 
regular parent association for whatever reasons. It was an essential attempt 
to get more parents involved in their children's educational process. This 
had only mixed success for a host of reasons including less than successful 
family assistant outreach and parental reticence as well. 

II. PROCEDURES 

A. Observations 

Classes were observed to see the quality of teacher-pupil interaction 
and mode of pedogical operation. As noted above, teachers were observed to be 
young» enthusiastic and involved with their children. 

B. Interview 

The assistant coordinator was interviewed formerly on three occasions 
and infonnally on numerous occasions. The first was to share understanding of 
the evaluation design. The second was to assess the interim progress of the 
program and the last was to get a final summary of the program's effect. 

C. Questionnaires 

An administrative questionnaire was given the assistant coordinator 
prior to the final interview and may be found as Appendix I. 

D. Achievement 

The evaluation design called for the following objectives: 

1) 50% kindergarten children will score at or above the city 
median on the NYC Pre Reading Assessment Test {Spanish Form) 

2) 70% of first graders will read on level as measured by the 
Inter-American Reading Series 

3) 60% of kindergarteners will attain lesson 10 of Laidlow and 50% 
will pass a test at that level 

4) 60% of first graders will attain lesson 15 of Laidlow and 50% 
will pass the competency test based on that level 

5) 70% of kindergarteners will attain a score of 70% or more on an 
IP! math test and 70% of first graders will attain scores of 50% 
or higher of their IPI math test. 
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III. RESULTS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 
A. Reading Readiness 

The New York City Pre-Readinq Assessment test was used as the 
measurement of reading readiness. The kindergarten classes at PS 15 and PS 188 
were tested on a pre and post basis. The results of this testing are presented 
as Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



Means of NYC-Readinq Assessment Testing 
at PS 15 and PS 188 



School 


Language Hes^ 




Visual Discrimination 


Total 




Pre Post t 


ratio 


Pre Post t ratio 


Pre Post 


PS 15 


15.5 25.5 


4.62 


9.2 17.4 5.22 


2.49 42.9 


PS 188 


17.1 27.5 


4.72 


10.6 19.2 5.46 


27.7 46.7 


TOTAL 


16.2 26.4 




9.8 18.2 


26.0 44.6 



Tfie achievement gains at both schools was quite similar, with the 
kindergarten class at PS IS attaining somewhat higher gains during the year 
and also achieving the highest total score at the end of the year. The gains 
for both classes on both subtests were statistically significant. 

On the pretest, both classes scored in the ''Below average to poor" 
category on the test manual readiness rating. However, at the end of the year 
the mean score for language was at the upper end of the "High average to low 
average" category which located this group near the seventy-fifth percentile 
of the Now York City normative group. The visual discrimination mean was 
located slightly lower in the '*High average to low average" category » very near 
the fiftieth percentile. These ratings are» of course, ordinarily made for 
entering first grade students so these students should be considered to be 
in a good position versus their first grade status, and many of them would 
probably be judged to be ready for first grade reading instruction. The ob- 
jective of assisting these kindergarten students to a median level on this 
test seems to have been achieved. 

B. Reading 

The first grade students at PS 15 and PS 188 were tested with the 
Interamerican Series, level 1, Reading Spanish version. (Lectura, CES). The 
results of this testing are presented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 



'jG anSi Standard Dev iations and Statist i cal_Jj}s ts_ 
for First Grade Students at P^ranTT^Ig^ on the L-1 CEs 



School 


ProTest flean 


S.D. 


PostTest flean 


S.D. 


t Ratio 


PS 15 


10.5 


11.2 


33.3 


16.7 


5.12 


PS 188 


2.4 


0.9 


26.8 


14.0 


5.99 


TOTAL 


6.9 


9.2 


30.4 


15.6 


7.82 



students in these tuo classes gained significantly in their Spanish readinq 
ability during the school year, ftany students at PS 188 were not able to resoond 
to the tests at the pre-testing session. The post-test scores can he interpreted 
hy coinnaring then to their peers in ^uerto Rico, and to other students in District 
1. CoMpared to students in Puerto Rico these first grade students achieved a 
, 0:/l lest level of around the fiftieth percentile (see Table 43, page 48, Manual 
for liitoranerican Series). They began the year at around tlie second percentile, 
.md C'lanned substantially in their standing during the year. In comparison 
to utner stuuents in District 1, they also performed quite v/ell. 



Matlienatics - Isi ndergarten 



Tie l)ilinjual nrograns in District 1 have developed several useful natho- 
niatics tests. The diagnostic and achievement neasurenents were combined in a 
t'./enty skill bilingual test w.iich was administered to the students on a pre and 
post test oasi:;. The test neasures the concepts of size, sinilaritv, one-to-one 
correspondence, e.^-jty and full, number sets, counting, number and object natchinn 
and division into halves. The results of this testing is presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 



flcans. Standard Deviations and Statistical Tests 
fsindenarten Level Math enatics_Test 
for PS 15. PS 64. .^S 140 and PS 188 



Sci'iool 


Pre Test 


S.D. 


Post Test 


S.D. 


Corro! .tte 




f1nan 




Mean 




t Patins 


PS 15 


10.6 


5.5 


15.1 


6.1 


3.83 




9.4 


3.9 


15.8 


6.8 


5.38 


149 


7.9 


2.5 


13.8 


3.8 


r r 

b. 


T, 183 


8.6 


2.8 


16.5 


3.2 


6.20 


iOTAL 


.) . 8 


4.5 


15.2 


6.6 


6 . 29 
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The results at all schools was statistically significant. The highest possible 
score was attaining competence in twenty skills and several students reached 
maximum performance. 

One of the objectives of the program was that seventy percent of the students 
should attain competency in seventy percent of the skills measured. There were 
ninety-one students who were tested at the end of the school year. Of these, 
sixty-one, or sixty-seven percent, reached criterion performance. While this 
figure does not attain the seventy percent objective, it is not statistically 
different. = 0.34 

0. Mathematics-First Grade 

A similar test to the one previously described in which items are presented 
either in Spanish or in English, was also administered to all the First Grade 
students in the Elementary Bilingual Program. This thirty-nine item test contains 
assessments of number sequence, place value, adding and subtracting, identification 
and drawing of geometric shapes, sets, counting of money, and time and measurement. 



The results of this testing are presented in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Statistical Tests 
of First Grade Mathematics Scores 





for Students at 


PS 15, 


PS 64, PS 140 and 


PS 188 




School 


Pre-Test 


S.D. 


Post-Test 


S.D. 


Correlated 




Mean 




Mean 




t ratios 


PS 15 


19.9 


9.6 


26.4 


9.5 


4.01 


PS 64 


11.0 


7.2 


27.3 


6.7 


11.64 


PS 140 


10.8 


3.6 


14.8 


8.3 


1.97 


PS 188 


8.3 


6. 1 


25.3 


3.3 


8.64 


TOTAL 


12.8 


7.8 


25.2 


8.8 


6.31 



All the classes gained significantly in Mathematics skills except the class 
at PS 140. There were, however, only five students in the class who were available 
for pre and post testing and the large turnover in the class may have made the 
instruction more difficult in this particular classroom. The overall achievement 
indicates that these students acquired several new mathematics skills during the 
school year. 

The evaluation objective stated that seventy percent of the students 
should attain a score of fifty percent or higher on the terminal test. Of the 
sixty students who were available for the post-test, forty-three attained a score 
of twenty or over the post-test. This is seventy-one percent, which is slightly 
higher than the criterion. 

IV. SUMMARY 



The Eletnen*:ary Bilingual Program has just completed its first year, and 
it has successfully attained nearly all of its objectives in reading readiness, 
(3~iing and mathematics. It did this in spite of having a high pupil turnover, 
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which made instruction more difficult to coordinate. It is recofnmended that the 
program sponsors should make efforts to keep the kindergarten children, who are 
enrolled in this year's classes, in the first grade program next year. The situation 
at PS 140 sho'4?d also be examined. The poor achievement in mathematics, and the 
high pupil turnover indicates that some efforts might have to be made to keep 
a stable class in this specially funded program. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The elementary Bilingual Program was located in three schools with 
three classes per school; one first grade and two sessions of kindergarten. 
Children were taught the New York City curriculum with the addition of English 
as a Second Language as well as Puerto Rican culture. The aim of the program 
was to promote academic achievement, English competence and exposure to 
cultural heritage. 

The program was staffed by an assistant coordinator, a full complement 
of bilingual teachers, a bilingual professional assistant, educational assis- 
tant and a. family assistant. 

Kindergarteners were evaluated by means of the New York City Pre- 
Reading Assessment Test and found to have made significant gains in reading 
readiness. First graders were found to have made significant gains in 
Spanish Reading ability on the Interamerican . Both kindergarten and first 
graders made significant gains in the IPI math tests. The achievement objectives 
seem to have been attained. 

It was found that there was high pupil turnover which indicated that 
achievement scores were possibly affected, It is recommended that kinder- 
garteners be returned for 1973-74 in the first grade to afford a cadre of 
experienced students. Likewise first graders should be returned for the 2nd 
year in the expanded program. 

There was need evidenced for an English as a Second Language teacher 
assigned to the program to provide greater continuity between components of 
this program. An additional family assistant might be hired to meet the needs 
of the program's parents at a more intensive level. The screening system 
adopted last year should be continued and refined to the advantage of what was 
learned the previous year. In view of the programs success it is recommended 
for refunding 1973-74. 
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CHINESE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
Sept. 1972 - June 1973 
in District 1, Manhattan 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The pro:]ram was Chinese and was geared to the special needs of Chinese- 
speaking pupils from grades 4-6 who had difficulty in learning prescribed 
curriculum with English as the sole medium of instruction. 

A. Sites 

The program operated during the regular school hours from September 
197^ to June 30, 1973. It was housed in P.S. 63 and P.S. 160, the two schools 
Jhicii had the highest proportion of Chinese-speaking pupils who spuke little 
or no English, Each school had one class of approximately 25 pupils for 
a total of 50 pupils serviced. Pupils were selected on the basis of poor 
language competence, teacher and guidance counselors' referrals, class records, 
reading scores test results and intervie\/s. Parents were consulted prior 
to placement. 

li. Staff i nq 

The staff consisted of one assistant coordinator, two bilingual Chinese 
teachers, tv;o educational assistants/teachers aides, one family assistant/or 
family vjorker and 2/5 of a secretary for one day a week. The family assistant 
was assigned to the district Bilingual Program Office and served both schools 
where needed. 

The assistant coordinator was responsible for the direct implementation 
and administration of this program but v/as assigned to the District Bilingual 
Program Office and was under direct supervision of the Bilingual Program 
Co-ordinator v/ho has overall administrative responsibility for coordenation 
of all Bilingual [Programs. The assistant coordi nator \yas bi 1 i ngual ly competent 
in both Englisii and Chinese. He was responsible for the implen^entation of 
this program, and he planned and developed curriculum materials. He provided 
the necessary training and orientation of staff at [)eriodic intervals or whenever 
necessary througli staff meetings, workshops and evaluations. 

The assistant coordinator also related to the principals to develop 
the proper climate for tlie operation of the program. Supervision of staff 
was provided in cooperation with the cooperating principal of the host school, 
he planned with tne staff for the requisitioning and allocation of instructional 
materials. He was responsible for the maintenance of inventory, records, 
expenditures and the accurate reporting of payroll service reports. He observed 
the staff and suggested methods of improvement. Ho was responsible for en- 
couraging parental involvement which is one of the weakest areas of coniijunity- 
scnool relationship. He and his staff met regularly with the parents to 
assist tiiem in understanding the objectives of the program and to 
assist them in social, health and other problems usually encountered by newly 
arrived iinigrants. The bilingual teachers \/ere licensed teachers 
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coti'.pctent in providing instruction in the standard Cantonese dialect. They 
provided instruction in the major prescrit)ed subject areas. Although the ' 
bilingual teachers aided in the instruction of English to the pupils to , 
upgrade their basic tnglish skills, they did not supplant the services of" 
the on-site tax-levy teachers who provided instruction in Engli^.h as a second 
language for the non-English speaking pupils in the target classes. 

Tile educational assistant or teachers aide assisted the bilingual 
teacher in individualizing instruction or in working with snail groups 
under the direction of the classroom teachers. She participated in planning 
instructional activities \n th the teacher and sfie also helped the teacher 
in olanning the requisitioning of instructional materials. She contributed 
to tlic enriciiient of the program by utilizing her own special talents and 
skills, S;ie also aided tne teacliers in classrooiii management, clerical and 
otjcr rolateu activities}. 

Tiie family assistant for family worker was available to serve both 
hou:,in^. sci^ools. She worked as liaison person between family and school 
1/ iiakiny \\o\.\e visits, providing necessary escort service for punils to 
and from school, clinics and appointments. She aided the staff in encouraging 
-parents to becorie active participants in parent activities in the school. 
Since siie serviced the needs of both schools, she had a flexible schedule. 

in addition, the staff of the Chinese t3ilingual Program ^/ere available 
as a resource information unit to serve the needs of other district schools 
'^.aviiKj a large nufioer of Chinese-sneaking pupils. They nerformed necessary 
translation and interpreting services as needed to aid tlie non-English speaking 
"Mren ts and chi 1 dren . 

T«ie LJudgot i^rovided for siibst i t^ite teacher service, instructional 
sup-;lies, textSoo[:s and carfare for the family assistant and the assistant 
coordinator. Regular classroom sunnlies and services usually provided to 
ever/ our-il in tlvt sciiool wore provided to nunils in thi^. nrogran hv the? 
scriool. 

C. ''a_tejMyi^> 

Instruction in thrt major subject areas nrescrit}ed b>' the uoard of 
L^aucation sucii j ; languajp arts, social studies, mathematics and science 
wjre ji y^n in inglish and explained flexibly both v/iili tlie standardized 
J.:iine.^e 1 an^^uvjo -nandari n , and tiie Cantonese dialect dominant 'vith the 
CiiinesG- -speakin^ students (the Cfm'nese written language is t!ie sar:e). Cinnese 
language, culture and history were also an integral part of ti^e instructional 
;^ro'jram. rioxi- ility was permitted to allow for adaptation to the need? 
^*nd pcda'jogicnl tecimirues. Opportunities for interaction and C(^ntacts with 
En j] i sh- ^neaU ng students were nrnvided t!^*rough participation in the regularly 
sc'ioduled cia'.SL^> in music, art, health education, school trios and assei'hly 
')ronrai:iS . 
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0, Student P opulation 

The most recent district rtatistics indicated a growing registration 
of Chinese-speaking students 547} in the eletrentary schools and 400 in the 
secondary schools, which is an increase of over 8% since 1970. Most of them 
are recent arrivals in this country with little or no knowledge of English. 
In P.S. 63 and P.S. 160, Chinese students were selected from each class to 
attend the program. 

In P.S. 63 there were 128 students, in P.S. 160 there were 60 students. 
E, Curriculum 

Courses were planned according to need. Six classes were organized 
at P.S. 63. Assignments were made on the basis of chronological age, academic 
achievement and special needs. Table I presents the distribution of children 
in the various classes. 



TABLE I 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 



CLASS AND SCHOOL 



Class 



Number 



School 



English (ESL) 
English (ESL) 



15 
25 
33 
51 

12 

52 



P.S. 160 

P.S. 63 

P.S. 160 

P.S. 63 

P.S. 160 

P.S. 63 



Cantonese (Chinese culture) 
Cantonese (Chinese culture) 
Mandarin (Chinese culture) 
Mandarin (Chinese culture) 



TOTAL 



188 



Table II presents the schedule of a typical day at P.S. 160. 
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TABLE 2 

CLASS SCHEDULE FOR ALL GROUPS AT P.S. 160* 



Class 


8:40 
9:25 


9:25 
10:00 


10:00 
10:55 


11:0U 
12:00 


12:00 
12:50 


1:0b 
1:50 


1:55 
2:40 


Monday P.P. 


ESL 


Lang. 
Arts 


Lang. 
Arts 


Lunch 


Mandarin 


Cantonese 


Tues- 


P.P. 


ESL 


Reading 


Reading 


Lunch 


Cantonese 


Cantonese 


Wed. 


P.P. 


ESL 


Penmanship 
Spelling 


Penmanship 
Spelling 


Lunch 


Mandarin 


Mandarin 


Thur . 


P.P. 


ESL 


Reading 


Reading 


Lunch 


Cantonese 


Cantonese 


Fri . 


P.P. 


ESL 


Math. & 
Other 


Math. & 
Other 


Lunch 


Mandarin 


Cantonese 



* A.M. Grades 4-6 for Non-English speaking children. 
P.M. Grades 1-6 Chinese classes for American born children. 



TABLE 3 

CLASS SCHEDULE FOR ALL GROUPS AT P.S. 63* 



Monday 


Tu to ring 

Mathu & 
English 


Chinese culture 


Lunch 


Cantonese 
(Chinese 
cul ture) 


Mandarin 
(Chinese 
culture) 


Tues. 


ESL 


Math. Social 
Science, St 
Chinese culture 


Lunch 


Cantonese 

(Chinese 

culture) 


Mandarin 
{Chinese 
cul ture) 


Wed. 


ESL 


Math. Social 

Science^ & 

Chi nese cul ture 


Lunch 


Tutoring 
Math. & 
English 


Mandarin 
(Chinese 
cul ture) 


ThuTo 


ESL 


Math. Social 
Sciences, & 
Chinese culture 


Lunch 


Tutoring 
Math. & 
English 


Tutoring 
Math. & 

Engl ish 


Fri, 


ESL 


Math. Social 
Sciences, & 
Chinese culture 


Lunch 


Tutoring 
Math. & 
English 


Tutoring 
Math. & 
Engl ish 



ERJC * 2 teachers at this school, teacher A for upper level, teacher B for lower 
"^■^ level, each class is divided into upper and lower level. 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Anticipated and Post M.A.T. 
Reading Scores 

(N = 47) 





X 


S.O. 


t 


Pre 


3.11 


.92 




Anticipated 


3.40 


1.09 


2.66 


Post 


4.27 


1.01 





Table 4 shows that the gains made in reading achievement were significant 
at the ,05 level* This criterion, therefore, has been met. 



2. The program's second objective was met. Table 8 summarizes those 
results. 

TABLE 5 

Pre and Post Scores on Michigan 
Self-Concept Scale 

{N = 130) 







X 


S.O. 


t 


Pre 
Post 


6.90 
7.43 


.20 
.18 


3.19 



Table 5 shows that the obtained t is significant at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. .This objective has therefore been met. 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The program had two objectives: a cognitive and an affective one. The 
cognitive has been net and this is by far the more difficult to achieve. The 
affective objective has also been met. 
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PROGRAfI OBJLCTIVLS 

As stated in tho original proposal, the Chinese Biliigual Program for 
Chinese children in District 1 had the following major objectives: 

1. tnglisii as a Second Language: to maintain, rei nforce 'and 
increase children's English in order to follow the regular 
class. 

2. Cultural enrichment: to teach the Chinese children Chinese 
culture and history to help then to identify and form an 
improved self-concept. 

PROCEDURES 

1. Tne nrograin's first objective was to signi f i cantl v increa^io the English 
reaainj alnlities of all students. To assess this objective the MAT was 
administered in rioveriber and again in flay 1973 on a nre-post basis using 

a real vs. anticipated design. Significance was set at the p ^ .05 level 
of si gni ficance. 

2. Tne second objective was to significantly increase t!ie self-concept of 

all students. To assess this objective t'ne flichigan Self Concept of abilities 
sc:le adninistered on a ore-post basis in both English and Chinese. Mean 
differences \;ere compared by means of a correlated t set at the p .05 level 
of si jni ficance. 

PE3ULTS 

T:ie program is geared to the soecial needs of Chinese-sneaking nunils 
froft grrides 4 to 6 (actual];' frof,] grades 1 to 6) \/ho have difficulty in learninr^ 
t,ie 'ire^icrihed curriculum with English as the sole Imodium of instruction. 
Cultural enriCiiment and Engl i sh-as-a-Second Language are the goals of tfiis 
■"■rogram. It is anticipated that students \/ill gain self-confidence and 
proficiency in English oy attending this program. 

Tho assistant coordinator and the teachers nlanned the orogran] and 
curriculu;", got the ixooks and other teacfiing materials in bool: stores in 
Ciiinatown, t'lrougn donation or self-made, tfie teachers had to make stencils 
.lendw ri ttf^n and mimeogranhed to distribute to students as workbooks. 

Tiio a">si:.tant coordinator is herself an experienced, woll-trained 
;:-ilinrual teacner. Siio is very cooperative and greatly interested in tne 
..el 1 - ;.ei ny of tne nupils. The teac'^ers and educational assistants are ex- 
:-«:rjencod di lingual teachers. Tney commond well in the classes, stimulate 
interest in tno students and help trien to learn according to their 1':vp1s. 
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Tiie Chinese bilingual Program is offered for tho first time to help 
the Chinese children in District 1, Manhattan. Six classes were organi;!ed 
at P,S, 160 and eight classes at P.S. 63, The entire staff of assistant 
coordinator, teachers, educational assistants and family assistant showed 
a hi<^h degree of competency in planning^ organizing and implenienting an 
effective program for the Chinese bilingual children. The staff members v/ere 
./arm, friendly and sensitive to the needs of the students and as a result 
a learning climate v^as created that was conducive to personal, social and 
cogni ti ve growth. 

The following recommendations are nade for future programs: 

L This program should definitely be continued. 

2. A larger classroom should be orovided for each of the two 
classes in PS 53. 

3» There is a need for a bilingual professional librarian as 
consultant to help in the selection of books and other reading 
materials for the future program. Funds should be provided 
to avoid depending on donated books which may be inadequate. 

4. It would he ideal to build a centralized program to heln the 
Ciiinese pupils throughout the schools in the city. There are 
r.iany more Chinese pupils having the same difficulty in other 
schools but get no help. They become potential dropouts. 
This program is an effective strategy for making school 
relevant to these children. 
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CHINESE BILINGUAL 

Teacher 

Tester 



Self-concept of abilities 



1. Think of your friends your own age» Do you think you can read better, 
the same or less well than your friends? 

a) Better 

b) Same 

c) Less Well 

2. Think of the students in your class. Do you think you can read better, 
the same or less well than they can? 

a) Better 

b) Same 

c) Less Well 

3. When you finish this school, do you think you will be one of the best, 
one of the average or one of the less good readers? 

a) Best 
b} Average 
c) Not so good 

4. Forget how your teachers mark your work. How good do you think your 
own work is? 

a) Very good 

b) O.K. 

c) Not too good 

5. Do you go to the library more, the same as, or less than your friends? 

a) More 

b) Same 

c) Less 

6. Do you read at home more than, the same as, or less than your friends? 

a) More 

b) Same 

c) Less 

7. Do you think the teacher feels that you're learning the material that 
he is teaching? 

a) Most of the time 

b) Sometimes 
O c) Never 

ERIC 
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Self-concept questions to be acini nistered only to interTiediate classes 



8. Do you think you could finish high school? 

a) Yes 

b) Maybe 

c) No 

9. If you go to college, do you think that you would be one of the best, 
average or poorest students? 

a) Best 

b) Average 

c) Poorest 
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SECnilDARY BILINGUAL PROGRAfI 



1. Pi^OiiRAM UESCRIPTIOii 

T!iG Secondarv Bilinjual Program \/as dGsignod to hieet tho academic needs 
of tho Spanish-speaking students in District 1, flanhattan. The students who 
^'ere selected for this program v^ere experiencing serious learning difficulties 
in convnntional English-speaking classroor^s and a significant nuR^ber of then 
had developed strong negative attitudes tov/ard school. Over 75?^ of the punils 
in the district are Spanish-speaking and their progress in recjular classes 
is :>e^/erely lihiited by their lack of skill in English. As a result, many 
saidents enter t.ie junior fiigh school classified as non-readejrs in English and 
a si jnificant number are non-reaoers even in Spanish. In addition to tlieir 
academic diificiencies , a nunber of these students had begun to present serious 
ueiv^vioral difficulties in school as \/ell as in the conmunity. The Secondary 
Bilingual I^rograni v/as therefore developed to neet sone of tlie special needs 
of these junior hign school -age boys and girls. Instruction in the major 
content areas of the curriculum were conducted in Spanish and English was 
taught as a second language. In addition, Puerto Rican and Hisnanic culture 
was included as an integral part of the instructional program. Ooportuni ties 
for interaction and contacts with English-speaking students v/ere provided 
through participation in t;^e regularly sc'ieduled classes, such as industrial 
arts, music, art, and physical education. 

T ic •)rogra:i was conducted at Junior High Scfiool 22, , Junior High Scfiool 60 
and Junior itigh jcnool 71. Eacii school lias two classes in grades seven and 
ei-ht with ^ wonty children assigned to a class for a total of 120 students. 
Lac;i class operated a self-contained classroom in the major suhject areas 
with eiuJuisi > on a si^all groun aooroach. The three ESL teachers assigned to 
tne nrograf! riit wi tn tfie classes in their respective sciiools for one period 
a day and. in addition, ./ere involved in tutorial sessions with those students 
nef^ding s[iccial neln. Tf>e ESL teachers also served as liaison nersons with the 
coordinator and t ie assistant coordinator of the total nrogran. The s^'x 
Ihlingual ceacner^ and the three ESL teacliers were all regularly' licensed. 
In addition, t!ie nrogran was serviced by six educational assistants wfio were 
all fii'^{ w:,Mnl graduates and resided in the neighborhood, iliiring the course 
of tiie vear, several students in tin.' bilingual RecriJitment and Training Prograr-' 
,;ere assigned to the Secondary ili lingual Prograi'i f r ^ field service experience. 

A f afii 1 y ;orker :>erved as a liaison person l)etv;een the nrogran and the 
parents . i,onL> visits were made in every case where a student was a()sent jit!i^ut 
an exc;.js(: or in situations \iht?re behavior nrobleiis could not tie resolved in 
the scnool. Tf,o project was administered hv the !)i lingual nroiect coordinator 
.-ho d) >o had tne resnonsi hi 1 i ty for an Elementary Silingual ^ronrai'i and a 
Ci.ine^:.e ..i lingual Program, The direct coordination and supervision of the 
:^econdar/ t;i lingual l^rogram was tl^^e resfions i bi 1 i ty of an assistant coordinator. 
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In-service training was conducted by the assistant coordinator on 
Thursday afternoons between 3:30 PJL and 5:00 P.M. with all staff members 
in attendance. In addition, the assistant coordinator reyuUrly visited each 
school to observe the classes and to confer v/ith individual teachers. 

Students were referred to the program by their classroom teachers and 
building principals. Tlie students as well as their parents were interviewed 
oy the coordinator to determine whether there was a likelihood of the puoils 
benefitting froni the program and whether the parents would agree to having 
their children placed in bilingual classes. Students were selected on the 
basis of individual needs and parental consent. There were far more children 
./iio were eligit)le for the program than could be accepted." 

The course of study generally followed the traditional junior high 
sciiool curriculum \nth the major subject areas taught separately. The program, 
ho'/ever, did differ in that academic subjects \/ere taught in Spanish in a 
self-contained classroom, English was taugiit as a second language and emnhasis 
v/as placed on Puerto Rican and Hispanic culture. 

The curricular materials selected for the program were either texts 
prepared by Spanisli authors or English texts that had been translated into 
Spanish. Some of the material used in ttie program had been recommended by 
Puerto Rican educators. 

II. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The nrogram v/as evaluated by observing classes; attending in-service 
tra'ining programs; interviewing the bilingual project coordinator, assistant 
coordinator and teacliers; and formal testing. 

The following major objectives had been developed for this program: 

1 . Participating students classified as non-readers in Span i sh 
at the begi nni ng of the year \n 1 1 he abl e "t£ read at a first 
g rade level in Spanish at the end ojF the yea r . 

In order to determine if this objective had been met, all students 
classified as non-readers in Spanish were tested at the conclusion of the 
program using the Inter-American Achievement Tests. 

2 . 80 o_f a 1 1 Spanish speaking stu dents \/ho are classi f ied as 
readers" 7s"pani sh) wil l increase t hei r rea ding achievement . 

In order to determine if this objective had been met, all students 
classified as readtjrs in Spanish^ were administered the Inter-American Aciiievemcnt 
Test on a pre-post basis. A correlated "t" test was performed to test the 
hypothesis that the post score-ore score is greater than one. Significance 
'vas set at the .05 level . 
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3' Students enrol 1 ed in the pror)r<\ni (hoth readers and non" readers ) 
wilt exhibit svjnilTcarmy more posT'tTve atfftuBe? towarT ^ 
school at the end of the year than t]ie beginning. 

In order to determine if this objective had been met, a niodif ication 
of the "My School" questionnaire was administered on a pre-post basis. Both 
the original English and a translated Spanish v2rsion were used, in written 
form for those who could read and orally for the non-readers. Correlated 
"t" tests uere used to test the difference. Significance was set at the 
.05 level. 

^' Students partici pati ng in tlie program wi 11 have a^ better 
attendance record this year than last year . 

In order to determine if tin's objective had been met, attendance rates 
from 1971-72 \/ere compared to those of 1972-73, using a correlated test, 
significance was set at tiie .05 level. 

III. RESULTS 

A. Staff 

"^iie project coordinator and the assistant coordinator were extremely 
coonorative in this evaluation. They expressed a real commitment to tlie success 
of the program and their statements relating to staff or students were con- 
sistently positive. Relationships with teachers ;:ere gener^My informal and 
on a fir.^t name uasis and there was an atnwsphere of genuine cooperation and 
concern . 

The teachers demonstrated a high degree of patience and understanding 
in workififj w'i th students as refi('cted in their willingness to listen and explain 
even as students continued to have difficulty in oarticular learning situations. 
Tii^re was a general atmosphere of a kind of large family unit rather than a 
typical juniDr hijh school classroom climate. Ttio value and cultural conflicts 
t:iat exist in many inner city schools between teachers and students did not 
nave to be dealt with in tlie bilingual program. In addition, the phenomenon 
of cultural shock whicii results so often in teacher contempt and rejection of 
children as well as strong feelings of self-doubt in teachers was not a factor 
in this situation. Tiiis does not imply that value and cultural conflicts 
are inevitable in inner city schools or that bilingual teachers of other 
ethnic background: could not t^e equally effective. 

u , Prog rani 

Mtiiougii each classroom was a self-contained unit, the program followed 
tne pattern of tne r^ore traditional junior high school with a sut),iect matter 
Curriculum and an expository teaching annroacti. It is recoqnizeJ that curricular 
innovation ./as not an objective of tfie Secondary Silingual Program, nevertheless, 
if the curriculum is viewed as a means to l)etiavioral ends, trien it follows 
that greater emphas^'s must he directed toward identifying more specific 
performance objectives and methods of obtaining these objectives, 'lost 
educational autiiOrities recognize the deficiencies and limitations of ^'u? 
subject matter curriculum and the need for exnloring alternate annroaches in 
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education. Likewise, there is a general acknowledgement that an expository 
approach to teaching seldom encourages students to become active participants 
in the learning situation. 

Within the limits inherent in the subject matter curriculum, the staff 
made a real attempt to continually improve their effectiveness. Meetings 
were conducted weekly at which time teachers could share experiences, obtain 
feedback and plan their programs. The use of simulation as an in-service 
experience was also observed and, although its effect on the teachers could 
not be determined, it suggests a willingness to try some new approaches to 
self improvement. 

According to the coordinators, the instructional program was seriously 
handicapped by the inadequacies of the budgetary allocation of only $1200 
for texts for 120 students ind because of the poor quality of curricular 
materials available for bilingual programs. In addition, since the program 
was not approved until October, orders for books were delayed and it became 
necessary for the teachers to develop a good deal of thfJr own materials in 
order to conduct classes. The ESL program is definitely in need of more 
audio-visual materials as well as a library for recreational reading. The 
coordinators reported that the allotment for library books was approximately 
$2.00 per child. 

The use of the ESL teachers as liaison persons between the individual 
school and the coordinators contributed significantly in integrating the total 
program. Problems that could not be handled at the local school level could 
be immediately referred either to the family worker or to the coordinators 
for appropriate action. 

The establishment of school chapters of parents was also an effective 
approach in reinforcing the idea that the bilingual program did reflect community 
needs and aspirations and not something imposed by the school. Meetings were 
held bi-weekly and attendance was reported averaging 15 parents at each meeting. 
This would indeed reflect high interest on the part of the parents of secondary 
school students. 

Mention must be made of the physical facilities assigned to tliis program. 
Some of the classrooms were definitely too small for the number of pupils and 
small group work was almost impossible in these situations. This would 
become an even more important factor if curricular changes are introduced in 
the future. 
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There is some question regarding the relationship of the bilingual program to 
the regular program of the school* It seemed to exist almost as a separate 
entity even though the students did participate in certain activities with 
other children in the regular school program. Nevertheless, there v^as a feel- 
in among some staff menbers tiiat the secondary bilingual program was more of 
an appendage than an integral part of the junior high school. 

One of the major objectives of the program was to improve the readinn 
achievement (Spanish) of the Spanish-speaking students. The Inter-American 
Achievement Test ivas used to determine change. Table 1 presents an analysis 
of tile findings. 

TABLE 1 

MEAIJS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DIFFERENCE ON PRE AND POST ^ESTS OF READING 



w s.n. 



Pre 26.6 14.9 

Post 32.7 17.2 

* A "t" of tliis i.^agnitude is significant at better than one pnrcent level 
of confidence. 

The results indicate that there \^as a significant growth in reading achievement 
during ttie school year end that one of the major objectives of the program had 
been obtained, because of the many factors associated witfi getting a new pro- 
gram undepjay, the initial testing was not accomnlished until January. It 
jould be reasonable to assume that the growth in reading achievement was pro- 
bably greater tiian is reflected In the data presented in this renort. 

Tiie second objective of the program was to promote nositive change in 
the attitude of tiie students to\^ard school. A modification of tfie ''My School" 
'luestionnai re was used to assess thesG attitudes. An analysis of the findinjs 
is oresented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

MEAiNS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DIFFERENCES ON PRE AND POST TESTS 



M S.D. 



Pre 20.0 3.3 

Post 18.2 3.6 

t ^ - 1 .9T~ ^ ' " — 

A "t" of this value is significant between the 10 percent and 5 percent 
levels of confidence. Therefore, although the raw scores show a slightly 
more negative attitude toward school at the end of the program, the difference 
is not considered significant. Here again, the fact that the original testing 
was not done until January may obscure any positive changes that occurred from 
the beginning of the school year until almost the middle of the school year. 

Suimary an d Recommendations 

The Secondary Bilingual Program was designed to n^eet the needs of Spanish- 
speaking students in District 1, Manhattan. Instruction in the major content 
areas of the curriculum was conducted in Spanish, and English was taught as a 
second language. Puerto Rican and Hispanic culture was included as an integral 
part of the instructional program. The program was conducted at J.H.S. 22, 
J.H.S. 60, and J.H.S. 71. Each school had two classes in grades seven and 
eight with twenty children assigned to a class for a total of 120 students. 

The program was successful in improving the reading achievement (Spanish) of 
Spanish-speaking students but it did not quite attain the objective of im- 
proving student attitudes toward school. One possible explanation for this 
lack of positive attitudinal change is the lateness of the original testing 
which may have obscured significant favorable growth. Observation of staff 
and students showed friendly and warm relationships in an atmosphere that was 
generally infonnal and rather atypical of the traditional junior high school. 

The following recomiiiendations are made for future programs: 

1. This program should definitely be continued and extended to 
cover the ninth grade. 

2. Greater emphasis must be directed toward identifying more 
specific performance objectives for students. 

3. There is a real need for exploring other curricular approaches 
since there is a serious question as to whether the subject matter 
curriculum can best meet the needs of these students. 
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4. This program should have greater integration with the total 
school program. During the past year, it has been more like an 
appendage to the regular program. 

5. Allocations for textbooks, library books and audio-visual 
aids were Inadequate and should be increased. The extensive 
heterogeneity in achievement requires a greater variety of 
materials than was available during the past year. 

6. Some of the classrooms assigned to the program were too 
small for the number of students. If a more individualized pro- 
gram is to be conducted, there is a definite need for more room. 



TEACHING & 




Name 



School 



SECONDARY BILINGUAL 



Appendix A 



MY SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Circle the answer that tells how yoi[ feel 



Class 



1. The teachers in this school want to help you, 

2. The teachers in this school expect you to 
work too hard. 

3. The teachers in this school are really 
interested in you. 

4. The teachers in this school know how to 
explain things clearly. 

5. The teachers in this school are fair and 
square. 

6. The boys and girls in this school fight 
too much . 

7. This school building is a pleasant place. 

8. The principal in this school is friendly. 

9. The work at this school is too hard. 

10. What I am learning will be useful to me. 

11. The trip to and from school is too long. 

12. I wish I didn't have to go to school at all. 

13. This is the best school I know, 

14. The work at this school is too easy. 

15. I work hard in school but don't seem to 
get anywhere. 

16. I've learned more this year than any 
earlier year. 



YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 

YES SOMETIMES NO 
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Appendix B 

SECONDARY BI -LINGUAL PROGRAM 
"MI ESCUELA" 



Nombre Salon 

P.S. 



1 

1 . 


Los maestros en esta escuela quieren ayudarte. 


o 1 


MVLLto 


MA 
PlU 


c. 


LOS (Tiaestros en esta escueia esperan que uraoajes aemas i aao . 


Q T 
o 1 


MV Lv>Lo 


liU 


3. 


Los maestros en esta escuela estan interesados en t1 . 


C T 
01 


Mv tttb 






LOG maes tros en esta escueia saoen expncar cia ramen te . 


o I 


MVLLto 


NO 


r 

b. 


Los maestros en esta escuela son justos. 


Q T 
o i 


MVLV>Lo 


MO 


r 

D. 


Los ninos y ninas en esta escuela pelean mucho. 


o 1 


MVLLLo 


MO 


1 . 


El edificio de esta escuela es agradable. 


0 i 


MVLLLo 


NO 


8, 


El principal en esta escuela es amistoso. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


9. 


El trabajo en esta escuela es demasiado dificil. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


10. 


Lo que estoy aprendiendo nie sera util. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


11. 


El viaje desde la casa o la escuela es demasiado lejos. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


12. 


No quisiera tener que venir a la escuela nunca. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


13. 


Esta es la mejor escuela que conozco. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


14. 


El trabajo en esta escuela es demasiado facil. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


15. 


Yo trabajo demasiado en la escuela y no adelanto. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 


16. 


Yo he aprendido mas este ano que los anos anteriores. 


SI 


AVECES 


NO 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



I. PPJGRAI I 

Tile Strengtiieniruj Earlv Childhood Program sorvos sixteen schools in 
District 1, flanhattan: PS 4, 15, 19, 20, 34, 61 , 63, 64, 97, 110, 122, 
134, 137, 140, 16:), and 188, Its primary purpose is to reduce the adult- 
r)upil ratio in kindergarten, first and second grades, in these schools, 
through the funding of 22 ratio teachers and 115 educational assistants. 
;\ total of $5,000.00 './as allocated anong the ratio teachers for the purchase 
of instructional iiaterials. 

.\. Staff Posi tions 

TiiG staff positions were allocated according to the follov/ing criteria: 
educational .Assistants: (1) Each kindergarten class was to have one educational 
assistant; (2) The renaininn assistants were to be distributed to eacii school 
according to tlie total K-2 population and the percentage of non-English 
speakin:: ciiildrcn in the school; (3) An additional assistant was to be allocated 
to each scicol where fifty percent or piore of the second graders tested as 
reading below grade level; (4) An additional assistant \/as to be allocated 
to eac.i school Wfiere the families of fifty percent or nore of the children 
SsT/ed were judvjed to [^e at or below a pre-deternined "poverty level". 

Current allocation of SEC personnel was (1) 166 teachers, (2) 4686 
students, (3) 115 educational assistants, and (4) 22 ratio teachers. 

u. Staff '<oles 

The educational assistants wr^re to aid thrnr sjpnrvising teac'^'^rs. 

Vne ratio teaciiers \/ere to instruct siiall classes or groups of nupils 
identified tiirougn fi)ri:ial or infon:al testing or faculty recofinendation 
as uein^ "edijcational 1 v disadvantaged". Tliev could provide, if possil)le, 
bilingual i iistruction . They \^orked wi th the naraprofossionals in planning 
individual and snail groun renedial and instructional activities and in r^oeting 
the oiiotional needs of tne cinldren. 

C, Evaluation Objectives and Results 

1. 70". of t';o cinldren at tl^e readiness level ivill attain beginning 
reading levels in sigiit vocabulary. This goal has been net. 

2. 70;j of tiie children served ./ill be able to order the nrinciole 
events of a story or poer] i fi proper sonuence. This goal has not 
L;een i:et. 

3. 50;. of the ciiildren served will achieve gains in reading equal 
to that of a national norinative sanple. This goal tvas iiet by 
i'-I; .iot Met by second grade. 



4. 70:. of the children will significantly iiiprove in the oro^^ortion 

of conpleted tasks. Tliis goal was net by K-1; not net t)e second grade. 
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0. Evaluation Procedures 

!• Classroom Observations 

(]. 'uos tiunna i res 

3. Interviews and '^eet:ngs 

4. Testing 

U. JoSl:IVATIO.IS 

T\;o classroori observations were conducted bet>/een Januarv 1973 and 
..oril 1)73 in 23 StC classrooms (one kindergarten, one first qrade and 
one >t:cond grade) chosen at random from ei^ht randomly selected SEC schools. 

S-ocific observations using a standard observation format evaluated 
t io teaoer, educational assistant and student interactions in 
(I) activi ty/suDject; (2) irouns/cjroupi ngs ; ( 3) chi 1 d arranoenent; (4) cnild 
rv)lo; (j) adult role; (6) adult position; (7) materials; (8) interest centers; 
(i) interaction analysis. 

1. ixindergarten ciiiidren seer^d more active and involved in classroom 
activities and wOrkin^j >.'ith adults in the room, than children in tiie first 
and ^ecunu jrades, 

2. Individual and small group instruction \^as practiced at thr kinder- 
jarten level, './nile the fir^st and second grades relied primarily upon wiiole 
cjrouj and larger grouoitpjs for instruction at the expense of close' individualized 
adul t-child cofitact. 

3. :;indergarten classes were grouped flexibly and in interest centers. 
FlexiLi lity of cin'ld and class arrangements occured in a few classes at the 
first and second grade level but were orii-aril^^ structured in a traditional 
manner. 

4. Kindergarten encouraged indenendent activities both phvsical .,,ul 
i.icntal for children's roles. First and second grade were riore group and ooal 
oriented and less inde;iondent. 

■J. Ixindergarten teaciiers and educational assistants played rare flexiblf^ 
roles In ouilding a cooperative learning environment for both adults and 
cnildren, Kindergarten students seem more enthusiastic than their courter- 
; arts in f i rvL and second grades. First and Second ^^rade teachers and their 
educational assistants iiad rx)re specific and traditional cl assroof) adult 
riles and seemed less coonerati ve" anci flexible to adjust classroom learning 
to the needs of cni Idren. 

f). Kindergarten classes had morp interest centers and more materials 
for t;^eir children th^ji their collejues in prades one and tv;o. 

7. For tiie f.ost :>art teacriers and educational assistants exhibited 
positive boiiovi or /i th no destructive beiiavior oatterns noted. However, 
in some cases, and narticularl;^ in the second grade, adult behavior hnd a greater 
tendency to control cmldren's .H?h.n'ior an^i learnin-j activities. 
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III. miO TMIERS 

Eight SEC sctiools with Ratio Teachers uero randomly selected and the 
Ratio Teachers observed and interviewed in flay 1973* 

25% or the schools used their Ratio Teachers as regular classroor? 
teachers contrary to the intent of SEC proposal and program. 

76 Ratio Teachers net vnth individual and snail groups of children for 
intervention, renedial and corrective types of instructional activities, 
usually in tlie area of reading. The y^esponse from observations and interviews 
/as tnat tiie Ratio Teacher concept is functioning and providing a needed 
servi ce. 

IV. f^t;coM::[ijDATin:js 

T,'i0 Strengtliening Early Cfiildliood Program provides vital services 
to the target population, and should be recycled, preferably v;ith funds 
adequate to provide all first and second grade classes vnth educational 
ossi stants . 
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CHAPTER 1 



PROGRA"! DESCRIPTION 



I. Gj)^Vs 

The Strcngtheinng Early Childhood prograf] servos sixtnen schools in 
ilanhattan District 1: PS 4, 15, 19, 20, 34, 61, 63, 64, 97, 110, 122, 134, 
137, 140, 169, and 18b. Its prinary purpose is to reduce the adult-pupil 
instructional ratio in kindergarten, first and second grades throunh the 
funding of 22 ratio teachers and 115 educational assistants. The added 
adults are to provide nore individual and snail grouo instr(iCtion within 
rcrular classes than is possible \/ith usual staffing. Although specific 
goals for the target population are not outlined in the current progran 
proposal, they are described in a central Board of Education Service 
IjuUetin as fol lows : 

a) to develop at the earliest possible stage an av/areness of 
the printed word and a readiness for reading through nany 
experiences vn th stories, poetry and books, 

b) to develop listening and speaking skills so that a child 

can conii^iunicate with peer groups and adults, follow directions, 
and enjoy and retell stories and poetry in proper sequence, 

c) to develop a larger vocabulary and learti beginning conprehensi on 
skills so that pupils may progress fron readiness to beginning 
readi ng, 

d) to provide, at-each child's level, opportunities to observe, 
discover, exoloro, experiment, classify, draw conclusions 
and/or find solutions, This is made possible through experiences 
in 1 lathenatics , science, art and other creative expression, 

e) to strengthen a child's sense of self-worth and internalized 
code of behavior so that the child can select and attack an 
appropriate task and pursue it to its connletion. 

II. Sites 

t.'o 16 schools served oy the Strengthening Early Childhood program are 
all located on Manhattan* s Lower East Side, a poverty level area comprosed of 
a large percentage of non~Ennlish speaking students and parents largely 
representative of Black, Puerto Rican and Cliinese, and other minority pop- 
ulations in iiow York City. 

T,ie schools-themselves vary considerably in the size and quality of their 
nhysical plants and tfie size of their student nonulatinns. ^ore than half 
the scfmols are iioused in run-dowri, dark, unattractive buildings. Several 
are joused in newer tjuil dings providing ^lore adequate facilities and a more 
: leasant ii.iysical cnvi roniicnt. ilowover, witlu-ut oxcention, tliese scliools are 
located in neighborhoods whicli fiake strong securitv measures necessary--only 
one door in each school remains open during the school day, and this is 
guarded by at least one adult monitor. In one schnol all doors are locked 
^^"tor classes begin. 
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lliG participating schools hr\c! a total of 166 classroom teachers for 
4686 students. Since kindergarten teachers are in charge of t\^o separate 
AM and PM classes each day, they should be counted twice, bringing the figures 
to 199 teachers for 4606 students. The project's overall average class size 
is 23 students per teacher. When averaged by grade level, kindergarten 
teachers have an average of 20 students per class; both first and' second 
jrade teachers have an average of 25 students per class. Kindergarten classes 
range fron 14 to 25 students-, first grade classes range from IB to 31-, and 
second grade classes from 20 to 32. These classes do not receive differential 
troatment-in tarns of the SEC program. 
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TABLE A-1 

il = 166(T) Tcacimrs 
N=4686(S) Students 

TEACHER- STUDENT POPULATIOfIS IN SEC SCHOOLS 



iluriber 


K**i T 


S 


1: T 


S 


2: T 


S 


TOTALS 
T S 


4 


1 


44 


2 


48 


2 


46 


5 


138 


15 


2 


96 


6 


154 


6 


143 


14 


393 


19 




48 


2 


62 


2 


64 


5 


174 


20 


3 


116 


6 


136 


7 


143 


16 


396 


34 


2 


77 


3 


81 


3 


96 


8 


254 


61 


3 


100 


4 


105* 


4 


105* 


11 


311 


63 


3 


120 


7 


183 


5 


135 


15 


438 


G4 


3 


139 


8 


221 


8 


221 


19 


581 


97 


2 


90 


4 


118 


4 


105 


10 


313 


110 


1 


39 


2 


36 


2 


45 


5 


120 


122 


1 


33 


2 


51 


3 


44 


6 


128 


134 


2 


44 


3 


76 


3 


75 


8 


195 


137 


1 


50 


3 


62 


3 


69 


7 


181 


140 


2 


69 


4 


104 


4 


110 


10 


283 


160 


2 


63 


3 


67 


3 


67 


8 


197 


188 


4 


154 


8 


227 


7 


204 


19 


585 


TOTALS 


33 


1282 


67 


1732 


66 


1672 


166 


4686 



* inixod classes 

** includes two classes (one norm'ng, one afternoon) ner teacher 
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TABLE A-2 



AVERAGE CLASS SIZE BY GRADE AND SCflOOL 



School Number K 12 

4 22 24 23 

15 24 26 24 

19 24 31 32 

21 19 23 20 

34 19 27 32 

bl 17 26 26 

63 20 26 27 

64 23 28 28 
97 23 30 26 

110 20 18 23 

l?-2 17 26 14 

134 14 25 25 

137 25 21 23 

140 17 26 28 

160 16 22 22 

188 19 28 29 
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III. St udent Population 

The target student population includes "all eligible educationally 
disadvantaged children" in kindergarten, first and second grades in the 
16 participating schools. These students can be generally characterized 
by several factors which indicate the need for additional language and 
reading experiences. The students are for the most part from poverty 
level homes, and many speak little or no English. Twelve principals 
replied to out questionnaire requesting information about the non-English 
population in SEC. Of a total population of 4010 students in these 
12 schools, 933 or ii4% were judged by their princioals to speak little 
or no English. By grade, this represented 36% of the kindergarten 
students, 24% of first grade and 12% of second grade students. 

As in many inner city poverty areas, the principals indicated that 
the acadenic achievement of SEC children was behind grade level. The 
New York Tines reported in IJovenber 1972 and March 1973 that city-wide 
standardized reading tests show more than 70% of the elerientary students 
in these schools are reading below grade level (this does not include 
non-English speaking children). Also, median scores for second grades 
show these students to be reading from 2 months (e.g. PS 19) to 7 nionths 
(e.g* PS 140j behind the national norm. 

The population in several of the schools is highlv unstable and 
nx)bile--especial ly where there has b en demolition of housinn--and 
attendance in classes is frequently irregular (the average absentee 
rate among 16 class sessions chosen at random was 16%). 

IV. Staffing 

A» Hierarchy 

On a district level, the SEC program operates under the supervision 
of the District 1 Director for Special Programs who is the SEC Project 
Coordinator. In then schools, the principals or early childhood assistant 
principals are responsible for the day-to- lay oneratirn of the program, 
Tne project coordinator and principals supervise between one and two 
teachers and between three and 11 educational assistants who have been 
assigned to each funded school. These personnel are assigned to the 
schools on the basis of criteria specified in section C below» The 
Auxiliary Educational Career Unit is a participating program \/hich is 
responsible for training educational assistants, but operates under its 
own coordinator. 

B, Staffing Roles (as defined in the program proposal) 

Project Coordi nator : Although this position is not funded under SEC, 
tne coordinator is responsible for tfie overall administration of the 
prograin> including recruitment and selection of personnel in consultation 
with the community superintendent and the principals of the target 
schools* Slie develops goals and nrocedures for orientation and training 
of teachers and observes and evaluates nrogram oporation in the schools. 
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In consultation \nth oarl^ ciiildiiood supervisors and ratio teachors, sho 
is to plan vmrkshops involving parents. She is to work witti tho coordinator 
of the Auxiliary/ Educational Career Hnit in planning training for educational 
assistants. Finally, she is responsible for planning selection and distribution 
of tiie Materials funded under the program. 

]\ ^t\o Toacliers: According to the proposal, the ratio teachers are to instruct 
Siiall classes or groups of pupils identified as ''educationally disadvantaged" 
oased upon being one or nore years retarded on standardized reading tests 
and/or faculty screening recomendations . They are to provide instruction 
in corrective reading, Englisli as a second language, and, if possible, bilingual 
instructloD. They \^ork wHh tha paraprofessionals in ()1ann?no individual 
and ..i.iall group re:,,edial and instructional activities and in neeting the 
eri;otion;)l needs of the children. 

In January 1973 tliese guidelines were revised to soecify that the ratio 
teachers siiould work wi t.i groups of no more than eight to ten students. 

Educational Assi stants ; These personnel are paraprofessionals assigned to 
regular classes to aid the classroom teacher and students in the following 
jr(:as : 

a. iiidividual and siiall group instruction 

b. serving as a role iDOdel for the childre.n 

c. classrooni Danagonent 

d. maintaining a wholesnne classroom atnosohere 

e. preparation of instructional materials 

f. planning for pupil development 

g. evaluation of instructional effort 

h. selection of experiences, activities, materials and resources 

i. oilingua] instruction or special heln for non-En^listi speaking 
children 

j. clerical, fonitorial and escort duties. 
C. Allocations of Teaching Personnel 

Ti;e s^aff positions were to have been allocated according to the 
folio. ;ing criteria: Educational Assistants: 1. Eacii kindergarten class is 
to hav? one educational assistant; 2. The remaining assistants are to be 
distributed to each school according to the total K-2 population and the 
.ercentaye of non-uigl i s!i sneaking children in tlm school; 3. (This and the 
rollo.nn; item 4 formula are not stated in the proposal !)ut i;ere develoned 
b/ the Title 1 Coordin:itor in consultation with the district Advisory Council.) 
An additional assistant is to be allocated to each scimol \;here 5(1% or fiore 
of the second graders tested as reading below grade level; 4. An additional 
assistant is to 1)0 allocated to each sch(-ol v;!iere the families of 5T:> or more 
of the children served were iudgnd to be at or below a or^^determi ned "novertv 
level," 

Patio Tcac.ier^" 1. riicre is no formula in ti\o proposal for^ the 
.distribution of tnes^.^ te,TC:iifV] positions, however, each of the rarticif'anL 
schools received eitiior one or two nositions, do^endin^ uron the si^e of tir 
N-r:2 '■on.jlation and '..jocond gradn f^^.-ulifvj acfmev^''mrMit scores. 
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Tlie following allocations of teaching and educational 
positions were nade for the 1972-73 school year: 



ass istant 



TABLt A-3 



CURRENT ALLOCATION OF SEC PERSONNEL 



School 



4 
15 
19 
20 
34 
61 
63 
64 
97 
110 
122 
134 
137 
140 
160 
138 



Ratio 
Teachers 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



Educational Assistant assigned 

on basis of: Total 
Student Pop. Reading Level Poverty Level EA's 



K 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

C 



1 

1 

3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 



1 
2 
1 

3 

^ 

2 
3 
4 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 



(Low) 1,2 



1,2 



3 
10 

4 
10 

5 

9 

11 
13 
8 
4 
5 
4 
5 
7 
G 
11 



Totals 



22 



33 



30 28 



10 



14 



V. Materials 

The program budget orovidos $5000 for instructional naterials. At the 
discretion of the project coordinator, these funds \/ere divided equally among 
the 12 ratio teachers who then selected materials. Purc'iase of the selected 
materials ',;as subject to the program coordinator's approval. 

VI. Curriculum 



There is no prescribed curriculum for t '.T program. Educational 
Assistants \;or!< in regular classes v/here the curn-^jia are determined by 
tile individual teachers and/or principals. The proposal states that ratio 
teachers will "conduct instructional activities \/hich will provide for 
small group instruction, corrective reading, English as a 
if gualified, bilingual instruction," but other siibjects, 
language development, are not prescribed. 



second language, and, 
e.g. arithmetic, 
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' ^ • EV'll uation nojocti vos 

In order to dotonnino tho oxtont to wliich the progran goals are boinr) 
acco^:;;) liiiiod, tiic followirvj evaluation olijoctivos \/oro proposod and invos- 
tijated j:' the evaluation teai.i: 

a) /O porcent of those children considered by teachers to be at the 
"readiness'^ level would attain beginniivj readinj levels in si'jlit 
vocabulary at the conclusion of the program. All children at the 
''reaJiness" level serviced by the program were given sight voc- 
ajulary test a-iproved by thn Garly Ctiildliood Supervisor, at the 
end of the prograiu 

d) 73 onrcent of tlie students served by the orogran \/ould be able 
to order in proper se^^uence the najor events of a story or nnen. 
..ftor listening to a story read by the teacher, the clTildren 
ordered in sepuence a set of specially designed illustrations 
ijased ori cfiat story. 

c) 5) percent of tiie particiooting students would attain achievei;ent 
jains in reading epual tn that of a national normative sainnlc. 
T.ie test results of kindergarten children taking the Prereadin^ 
Asses i! lent Tnst and first and second graders takiiig tho ' 'etronnl i tan 
.\chievofiGnt Tost lli^ner Prinar;' \^nuld t)e analvzed, 

d) / I r?(^rcent of a randofi sampling of cliildren wnuld siio\/ a significant 
i. iprovor^iont in the proportion of tasks completed. Their performances 
on a task assign(?d in 1cto!)er would be connnred \n*th nerformances 

on related tasks assigned in [lay, 

^ ^ • LYAJ-yjlLifiti Proc^^^^duros 

... '.lassroom g!i';ervations 

Xj.orvations '/ere i.adr. in one kindergarten, one fir^t end one second 
grade class in eijiit of tiie narti ci natiiig scliools. Schools and classes \/ere 
S'-.'lccted at random. Lacii observation lasted between 30 and 51 minutes, 
depending on tiio cof.r^lexit' of the classroo.i 5i;:uation. T./o observations 
between Januar;' and .Vir\] were conducted in each of tiie sampled classes for 
eval uati on , 

L> . ^jfjs ti orjia i res 

TeaCiiOr., , ^t^'ncinul-; and educational assistants were asked to answer 
^'jcs ti onnai res assessinj cho ''O'^iti ve aivi negati ve asnr cts of tlie SiX -n^ograr^, 
and factor, w,iic!^ m^ht linder its success. '\un i;ajor oart of th,o Princirals 
• ues ti (^nnai ro yas .mstrijuted in earl ' ^iocertjor. T;'^lve liad been returned. 
,\ juS' lO: ,entir; ::ses tiv)nnai re wa; iss;ia(l at t-:e end of t'lo sc!inol voar to 
obtain 'Ore detailed analvsfrs of t:is lirogram. 

Ivit'^r / \ n-i ~ and ^"eptirtis 

IrMwM'v^ ',"■■> ■/■w? ii'^'^ln in .^nv^'^m.W'r riir-- TiMn ] Cijordi fi.i tor anci ti^^ 

" ro ram Cir'-^ ^''J i na Lnr- for ..r-^iv; V^^-ni ivj Farl" >!rild',^od '.n (lis'.uss t'l^^ (Ul"iiii- 
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stration of the program, fline schools wore visited bv the evriluators to 
explain evaluation procedures and to obtain inforniation from teachers and 
principals. An interview and observation of eiyht randomly selected schools 
:nt) ratio teachers was conducted in flay. 

i). Testing 

Tjio following testing data was collected to detorniine whether or not the 
above objectives liave been met: 

1. An elementary sight vocabulary test was administered to all children 
served by the program whose teachers iudged then to be at the 
reading readiness level in Septeiiiber. 

2. Story sequencing tests were adni ni stered to one kindergarten, 
one first, and one second grade in each participating school. 

3. Standardized reading tests were adninistered to one kindergarten, 
one first, and one second grade in each school (pre- and post- 
tests). 

4. Task completion serveys w-.re administered to four children in one 
kindergarten, one first and one second grade in each school (pre 
and post). 

(The pre test for items 3 and 4 above wore administered during December 
and January, and reading readiness lists were requested from all 
teachers with educational assistants in Deceiiber.) 

Following are the results of those evaluatiori procedures in order: 

1. Classroom Observation of Regular Teachers and Ratio Teachers 

2. Principals Questionnaire 

3. Teachers Oyestionnai re 

4. Lducational Assistants Questionnaire 

5. Test Results and Surveys 

6. Suriiiary and Recommendations 
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CHAPTER II 



CLASSROn'' nnSERVATIONS 



^ • CI assroo rn Visi tatinns 

Classroom visits uere conducted to obsorve thp SCC nrogram in its day- 
to-day operation. For this purpose 23 classes with educational assistants 
':ind one vnthout (the only first grade class available in one school) were 
cnosen at rcindor.i--i .e. one kindergarten, one first, and one second grade class 
in each of eight schools (PS 19, 20, 34, 61, 63, 122, 140, 188). These were 
t.ie same classes thit \/ere used in gathering testing data. Betv/een vlanuary 
and April, two observations were conducted in each of these classes, lasting 
beti/een tiiirty and fifty minutes depending on the complexity of the classroom 
situation. A standardized fomat (see Appendix A) 'ns usedVor the observations 
so that nerfoniance in areas of particular sinnificance to the STC proqran 
could be recorded and analysed. The general areas considered were the 
functioning of the educational assistants, and the extent to which the goals 
for t\]Q target population mentioned in Chanter I \/ere being achieved. 

Specific observations were made in the following areas of classroon 
activity involving teachers, educational assistants, and children; 

1. Activity/subject: T,ie subject being taught, or tim activity engaged 
in by tiie class. IJecause of the language objectives of tlie nrogram, 
lanjLiage arts activities were especially noted and were categorized 
as niionics, comprehension, listeninn skills, speaking skills, 
reading and bilin^jual instruction. 

2. 'Iroups: The numh{)r of separate groups in each class, and the number 
of children in each group. 

3. Child arrangement: Where in tfio rnon cliildren \/ere and whether 
tiiey wore sitting or stanriifig, at desks, in rows, in a circle 
or other arrangement. 

4. cniUI role: T:ie method of interaction with t!ie adult(s) in charne 
and/or other tynes of roles re^tifred by tfie childrens' activities. 

5. AduH role: 'letuod nf interaction with the class, and/or otiier 
acti vi t ios . 

6. Adult position: Where the adult sAt/s^:nod in relation to toe 
chi 1 dren. 

7. Materials: ".Jhat kintis nf materials were in use at the tines of 
observati ons . 

B. Intcrost centers: r\o niiysical enuipi^ont of the classroom, b^'^vnnd 

desks and other Ijasics, which v;ould encnurane a child to mirsuo 

speci f ic acti vi ties . 
J. Interaction aorilysis: Joscr i r^.ti on , involving 16 categories, of tiie 

quality of interaction among tie adults and children '^^resent in 

the classroom. 
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II. Classroom Teachers 

A. Observation Findings 

1. Activity/subject: The percentages in the following table are based 
on the frequency with which a given subject was observed taught by both teachers 
and educational assistants in the sample. Though attempts were made to observe 
each adult In the sample twice» due to absences from the classroom there were 
less than 32 adult observations on each grade level. In kindergarten there 
were 30 observations, in first grade 22 and in second grade 20. 



TABLE A-4 

Subject/Activity Observed in SEC Classes 



Subject/Activity 

Language Arts 

Reading 

Phonics 

Audio 
Visual 

Comprehension 
Memory 

Cause- Effect 
Vocabulary 
Listening Skills 
Speaking Skills 
Bilingual 

Arithmetic 
Science 

Social Science 

Health/Hygiene 

Arts/Crafts 

Sensory 

Free Play 

Music Rhythm 

Rest 

Snack 



Kindergarten First Second 



13? 


55? 


62% 


m 


m 


m 


u% 


u% 


7% 


0 


9% 


21% 


0 


S% 


14% 


13? 


m 


28% 


35: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3^- 


0 


0 


23% 


36% 


24% 


3% 


0 


3% 


0 


S% 


0 


0 


0 


7% 


23^. 


5% 


0 


13% 


m: 


0 


53 ^ 


m 


0 


3?; 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7% 


0 


0 



Kindergarten classes pursued the mst varied activities. The greatest 
number of adults were observed supervising free play activities which included 
all activities chosen voluntarily by the children (these were often some of the 
other categories listed on the table above; e*g, in one class reading, and 
in others art were considered free play). Phonics and vocabulary were the 
language arts areas most stressed, but these were less in evidence as separate 
activities than arithmetic, arts and crafts, and free play. Within several 
of the kindergarten classes the activities changed two or three times which 
seemed to engage the children's interest more than the longer sessions on one 
" O ct observed in the other grades. 
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In both first and second grade the heaviest emphasis lay on reading 
as a subject in itself (I.e. most of the groups observed were reading from 
standard readers) • 55X of first grade and 62% of second grade adults observed 
were teaching reading at one time or another during the observations. Other 
language arts activities were also stressed, especially learning vocabulary* 
Arithmetic was the subject most frequently observed after reading. There was 
very little emphasis on other subjects. Bilingual instruction was observed 
in only one class. 

Kindergarten children in general seemed much more involved in their 
activities than children in the other two grades. Perhaps the varied activities 
they were encouraged to pursue accounts partially for this. It seems that 
language arts as formal subjects (especially reading) are over-stressed in 
first and second grades-- though in the area of comprehension the study of 
cause-effect relationships was notably lacking. Science, social science and 
health could be used to teach reading as well as the formal readers, and the 
children's interest and general knowledge might be improved. The oUier less 
"academic" subjects could be used to advantage also. 

2. Grouping Patterns 

TABLE A-5 

Grouping Patterns Observed in SEC Classes 

Kind of Group Kindergarten Second Grade First Grade 

Individual 7^% 45% 16% 

Small Group Total 48^- 73r. 531 

2- 5 children 29^; 18^c 13^ 

6-10 children 19X 23^ 20% 

11-17 children 10^^ 32^^ 20X 

Whole Group U% 45?^: 37^ 



The chart above indicates the percentage of the adults observed who were 
at one time or another in the observations teaching or supervising a given 
size group. Since the major goal of the SEC program is to provide individual 
and small group instruction through the service of educational assistants, 
it is most important to note these two categories. 

Kindergarten : Counting each adult observed twice where there were two 
observations, there were 31 adults observed in kindergarten. Most of these 
(74'i) were giving individual instruction at one time or another during the 
observations. 48'c gave small group instruction, for the most part with groups 
of 2-5 children. Only 13% of the adults observed were instructing or supervising 
the whole group. This pattern meets the goal of the SEC program in providing 
close contact between adults and children to further the academic^ social 
and emotional goals of the program. The pi3ttcrn is partially made possible 
by the small size of most kindergarten classes in comparison with first and 
second grades, and by the lack of strictly formalizec" curricula in this grade. 
Yet it also seemed that a greater effort was trade to reach the children in 
sonal manner than in the other gr^ades. 
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hirst Grade : Counting each adult observed twice, there were 22 adults observed 
teaching or supervisiig in the first grade. In contrast to kindergarten, only 
45% were seen giving individual instruction. 73% were involved in small group 
instruction but most of these groups [32% of the total) were composed of 
11-17 children. 45% of the adults supervised or instructed the whole group. 
The latter two-figures together show 77% of the adults taught or supervised 
groups ranging from 11 children up. This contrasts with the 23% of kinder- 
garten adults. Despite the marked increase in vs-hole group and the largest 
category of small group instruction, individual and small group instruction 
are still most important in this grade. 



Second Grade ; in second grade 30 adults were observed teaching. In contrast 
to boV) kindergarten and first grades, individual instruction was given by 
very few of the adults (16^). Small group instruction is emphasized here, 
but as in first grade, groups of 11 to 17 comprise almost half the total 
of small groups. Again as in first grade, whole group instruction and 
instruction of groups of 11 to 17 played the most significant part (57%) 
in the classroom, while 37% of the adults gave whole group instruction. 
This pattern is least satisfactory in terms of ShX goals. 

Sumnury : The grouping pattern which emerged from classroom observations 
indicated that the individual and small group instruction posited as goals 
of the SEC program are being accomplished most effectively in kindergartens, 
while in the other two grades larger and whole group instruction are increasingly 
relied on at the expense of intimate contact between children and adults. 

3. Chi 1 d Arrangement 

TABLE A-6 





Child Arrangements 




Arrangement 


Kindergarten 


First Grade 


Second Grade 


Desks/Tables Alone 
Desks/Tables with Adult 
Circle 

Seats in Front of Room 
Stand 

Sit on Floor 
Varied 


13(38%) 
2( 6%) 
4(12%) 
0 

3( 9%j 
7(211) 


12(505^) 
3{\3%) 
3(13?) 
1{ 42) 
K 4%) 
K 4%) 
3(13%) 


15(50%) 
5(17%) 
5(17%) 
0 

3(10%) 
U 

2[ 7%) 


lOTAL 


34 


24 


30 



Kin(jergcirten : 34 groups were observed in this grade. The largest number 
[T3 or IH^}' were working at tables without an adult, but nost were arranged 
in a vcv iety of other vays. Six groups moved freely around the roon, two 
were at tables with adults, three were standing (e.g. singing or dancing), 
five wofT sitting on the floor, and four were in a circle. The pattern 
was oor -J? flexibility in this grade. 
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First Grade; Tventy-four groups were observed, Uf these 12 (50%) worked 
at "desks or tables without an adult. Four groups were arranged in circles, 
three moved freely, three were at tables with adults, and the last three were 
respectively standing, sitting on the floor, and sitting in rows in front of 
the room. 

Second Grade . Thirty groups were observed. As in first grade, 50% were 
sitting at tables or desks without adults. For individual help five were 
sitting at tables with adults. Five groups were arranged in a circle, 
three groups were standing and two moved freely, 

nummary : Kindergarten children were arranged in the most flexible ways. 
This corresponds to the greater variety of activities and the greater 
emphasis on individual and small group instruction in this grade. A greater 
percentage of the groups observed in first and second grades were arranged 
in the traditional manner working alone at desks or tables, but there was 
some flexibility here too, 

4. Child Role 

The various roles played by each group of children in the SEC classes 
observed were noted to determine to what extent the program goals were being 
furthered by the method of interaction between children and adults. 

TABLE A-7 



Chi 1 drens Rol es 



Si L 


Listen 


Wa i t 


Discuss 


Manipulate Fol low 


Self 


Confused 


Read > 


Other 


Liston 


Respond 






Material s 


Direction 


Di rection 




Aloud 




K 0 


17(25.) 


0 


2(3 0 


23(34'0 


8(12-0 


14(2r:^) 


0 


0 


3(4^) 


1 0 


25(45.) 


0 


2(4%) 


8(140 


8(14 0 


3( b%) 


0 


9(16 0 


1(2') 


2 0 


27(43:) 


U 


2(30 


4( 6:0 


13(20S) 


2( 3%) 


2(3^0 


12(19'0 


213:0 



Kindergarten : The kindergarten classes exhibited the most varied roles, and 
the most even distribution . i^ong the roles. The most prominent (34/- of the 
roles noted) seemed to be manipulating various materials (art, blocks, puzzles, 
etc.), which allowed the children to explore and discover independently or 
with help from adults as needed. The second most frequently (25%) noted 
was "listen-respond'' which reflected the teachers' question-answer techniques. 
This was the most structured role observed, 21 ' of the roles noted were 
classified as "self-direction," i,e, the children were involved in a definite 
goal -oriented activity, but were not guided by an adult, Only 12 of the 
roles were classifiai as following formal dir'ections. Other categories 
were of little significance. 

First S£C0^nd Grad^es: The roles in these classes were much loore structured 
than those in the kindergar^ten classes. In first gr^ade 45 and in second 
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less than one quarter as many "self direction" roles. The "follow direction" 
Cdtegory was noted about the same percentage of times in kindergarten and 
first grade {12% and 14% respectively), but the percentage rose in second 
grades [20%), Reading aloud was important in both first and second grades. 

Summary : Kindergartens were the least structured and the most encouraging 
of independent activity (both physical and mental) in regard to the roles 
played by the children, though 20% of the roles were categorized as the more 
formal "listen-respond". Ihis seemed a positive balance in terms of SEC 
program goals. In first and second grade, however, the balance tipped in 
favor of more structured and mechanical roles such as answering questions, 
following directions and reading aloud. However, none of the classes required 
a "sit-listen" response from the children. Give and take discussion was a role 
visry little in evidence in any grade. 

5. Adult Role 

The roles placed by adults in the classroom were noted under 15 categories. 
These correspond in part to the various categories of children's roles, and 
cover adult activities other than teaching or supervising. 

TABLE A-8 



Adult Roles 



Teacher 


K 


1 


2 


Aide K 


1 


2 


Show 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tell 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Demonstrate 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Discuss 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Individual 














Attention 


12 


3 


5 


il 


7 


8 


Lead 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Quest '"on 


7 


12 


13 


6 


4 


9 


Resource 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Clerical or 














Housekeeping 


0 


0 


3 


2 


4 


2 


Uiscipl ine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Supervi se 


11 


7 


10 


11 


5 


4 


Monitor 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


Observe 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


Direction 


3 


2 


1 


1 


s 


1 


Oral Reading 


1 


1 


0 


0 




0 


TOTAL 


39 


29 


37 


38 


21 


30 



Kinderga rten : As might be expected from the analysis of children's roles 
above, the most frequent roles played by both teachers and aides in this 
grade were giving individual attention and supervising. This generally 
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indicateci that the children were engaged in independent activity, with tfie 
teacher or aide available for help as needed. The third most important role 
played by teachers and aides was using the question-answer method of instruction, 
thus providing a balance between structured and unstructured approaches. 
Kindergarten teachers seemed more flexible in their teaching roles than those 
in other grades. 

First and Second Grades : In correspondance with the analysis of children's 
roles aLovG»^The roles most frequently played by teachers in these grades 
were asking questions and supervising their students. While supervising 
in kindergarten usually indicated that the children were directing their 
own activities, in first and second grades it usually indicated that the- 
children were doing 3 written assignment, that is, following the teachers' 
directions, perhaps with individual help given by the aides {this was the 
aides' most frequent role), and occasionally by the teacher. It is significant 
that most of the aides' roles in kindergarten correspond in frequency with the 
same teachers' roles, indicating that teachers and aides were vorking to- 
gether most of the time. In the more structured settings of first and second 
grades this v/as not as often observed, the aides tended to work with indi- 
viduals, either in the classroom or outside, while the teachers took the 
predominant role in running the whole class. Also, the lesser total number 
of roles indicated for first and second gredes indicates less flexibility 
in approach. 

Summary : Kindergarten teachers and aides play more flexible roles in relation 
to' their classes than do their counterparts in first and second grades. There 
is a greater balance between structured and nonstructured approaches to 
learning in kindergarten than in the higher grades with the result that the 
students seem nx)re enthusiastic about learning. 

6. Adult Position 



were 



In each clcusroom the [)ositions of the adults in relation to the students 
noted to determine the intimacy of contact between children and adults. 



TABLE A-9 

Adult Position in Relation to Students 



Teacher 



f^ext to 



Near 



Midst Fringe Out 



Movi ng 



TOTALS 



K 
1 
2 



2 
2 
3 



0 
1 
U 



8 
5 
b 



21 
18 
20 



Aide 



i 
3 
4 



0 
0 

u 



4 



.3 

0 
1 



10 
4 

4 



22 
14 
14 



Kindergarten : Kindergarten teachers and assistants took the fnost varied 
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and the most intimate positions with their students. Over two thirds of 
the positions noted were "midst" (i.e. the adult was in the midst of a group 
of children, probably seated in a circle or at a table), and "moving" 
(i.e. moving from child to child probably giving individual help). 

First and Seco nd Grade: The ^'fringe" position took precedence here for 
teachers • That is, most teachers maintained direct contact with the 
students but stood in front of the class or took another formal stance. 
In contrast, the aides here, as in kindergarten classes, maintained intimate 
spatial relationhips with the students. 11 of 14 and 12 of 14 positions 
noted in first and second grades respectively were ^'next to," "midst" and 
"moving." 

7. Materials 

Materials in use at the times of observations were noted to see to what 
extent the goals of the SEC program were being encouraged through creative 
selection and use of resources. 



TABLE A-10 
Material s in Use 





A-V 


Art Music 


Books 
Workbooks 


blocks 
Games 
Puzzles 
Tool s 


Puppets 
Dolls 


Other 


TOTALS 


K 


5 


10 1 


8 


10 


2 


b 


41 


1 


4 


3 


10 


3 




6 


26 


I 


6 




11 


1 




1 


19 



Kindergarten : The greatest and the most even balance of types of materials 
were observed in this grade. Standard formal academic materials {audio- 
visual and books or workbooks) were observed about one third of the time, 
while about half of the time greater creativity was encouraged through the 
use of art materials, blocks, games, puzzles, tools, and in one class music. 
The children were also encouraged in role playing through the presence of 
toy cars/trucks, playhouses, dolls and puppets. 

First and Second Grades: The grades had progressi vley fewer creative materials 
and progressively more of the standard academic materials (audio-visual, 
books and workbooks). In first grade only three classes, and in second 
grade none, used art materials during observation time. Few classes used 
manipulative materials such as blocks, puzzles, tools, and none used role 
playing materials such as dolls or puppets. 

8. Interest Centers 

Areas of the class^^ooms especially set up for a specific kind of activity 
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or set of activities were considered to be ''interest centers." These were 
noted during observations to determine what activities were encouraged by 
the physical environment, and how varied these activities were. 



TABLE A-11 



Interest Centers in SEC Classrooms 



Conversation 
Contftiunication 

a. store 

pi ayhouse 
dolls. 

dressup 8 4 1 

b. drama 6 0 0 

c . book center 5 5 8 

d. language 

activity 2 0 0 

Inqui ry 

a. academic 0 0 1 

b. sensory 

nanipulation 0 0 0 

c. collections 0 0 0 



3, Construction 

Doinrj 8 6 2 

4. Artistic 

Expression 8^ ^ 

TOTALS 39 22 17 



.''''''^^iL^.'iL^JltciT.L Kindergartens showed the greatest number of interest centers 
(T9) , and the widest variation of types. Of the eight classrooms observed » 
all eight had ''conversation-communication" centers--includinq 14 play areas 
(e.g. store, dolls), and five book areas. All had "construction-doing" and 
''artistic expression" centers* and two rooms had pianos. 

Llrii ^PA ^S^lA 5/^^?J^A' ^^^^ number and variety of interest centers diminished 
as the grade level rose, so that second grades had less than half the number 
of first grades* and botfi first and second grades had five kinds of centers 
as compared to seven in the kindergartens. Several first grades had non- 
academic interest centers--there were four store/playhouse areas, six con- 
struction-doing areas, and five artistic expression areas. Five had book 
centers. All second grades had book centers and five had artistice expression 
centers, but there were few centers of other kinds. 

As in the other subjects considered above, the number and kinds of 
interest centers present in these grades reflects the increasing emphasis on 
formal learning and academic subjects as grade level rises. 
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9. Interaction Analysis 

The observer checklisted a range of specific behaviors of educational 
assistants, teachers and children on a three point scale. Generally the 
lower numbers represent behavior which f^mphasized control, while the 
higher numbers indicate-behavior that tends to facilitate instruction. 
An exception Is, for example, "hostile-docile'^ where a rating of 2 would 
be most desirable. Educational assistants* and teachers' behavior are 
separated, and in each case the behavior described is in relation to the 
chi Idren. 

It was sometimes impossible to make an acequate judgment on a specific 
behavior during observation time, either because of absences, or because 
the behavior was not observed or was irrelevant in the specific context. 
Because of these factors the numbers of times a behavior is charted in the 
tables below may not equal the number of observations made. 

Kin derg arten : The teachers at this level exhibited behavior characterized 
as most facilitative for learning at least two-thirds of the time in each 
category. One teacher exhibited a slightly hostile attitude toward her 
students, though it was obvious she viewed herself as having the best 
intentions. The other seven teachers observed conducted their classes in 
ways and with attitudes most calculated to benefit the children, though 
there were variations in mood and personality which account for most of the 
marks in the ''2'^ column. 

The majority of educational assistants in this grade were rated on the 
positive end of the behavioral scales. All the assistants observed seemed 
to be on tenns of equality with the teachers in actively participating in 
classroom activities, and in being alert and responsive to the needs of the 
chi Idren . 

TABLE A-12 



Kindergarten Interaction Analysis 
Behavior Range Educational Assistants Teachers 



Negative-Neutral -Posi ti ve 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


Neg. 


Neutral 


Pos. 


Neg. 


Neu. 


Pos 


Ignore-Listen 






5 






7 


Regect-Accept 






14 






15 


Chal lenge-Cooperate 






14 




3 


14 


Callous-Sensitive 




7 


6 




5 


11 


Hostile-Ooci le 




13 


1 


1 


15 




Ridicule-Praise 




6 


Q 




2 


14 


Tell-Ask 




2 


5 




3 


9 


Oirect-Fol low 


4 


9 






11 




Reprimand-Redi rect 




3 


10 


2 


4 


13 


Oi scourage-Support 




4 


12 




4 


12 


Silent-Talkative 


3 


14 






1? 


5 


Control -Instruct 




4 


9 


2 


0 


14 


Tense-Relaxed 




1 


14 




2 


13 


Lethargic-Energetic 


2 


3 


7 




1 


13 


Loud-Quiet 




11 


3 




15 




^t^^gid-Flexible 
iirssivG-Active 




1 


8 


2 


1 


13 




7 


9 




2 


14 
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[H\§..t_^X5ld?.» Though the majority of first grade teachers' ratings were 
on the" "3,'' or positive end of the scale, the emphasis l)egan to shift 
slijhtly toward control rather than instruction. The tendency was not 
strong in the totol scale, yet, for example, more teachers were rated 
in the direct-follow scale than the more desirealile "2'\ 

In general the aides here exhibited the sane positive sunportive 
attitudes toward the children as kindergarten aides, but conducting the 
class joeried less a mutual venture \/ith the teacher and children than in 
kindergarten. The aides were clearly subordinate to their supeivisors . 

Tliough iiere, as in the kindergartens, the overall impression was 
favorajle, there were three classes of the eight observed that had an 
air of frustration and some negative interpersonal feeling, 

TABLE A-13 





First Graile 


Interaction Analysis 




Behavior 


Educati onal 


Assi stant* 


Tnachor 






1 2 


3 


1 ?. 


3 


Ignore-Listen 




3 




6 


reject-Accept 


1 


7 


3 


11 


Ujal 1 enje-Cooperate 


1 


7 


3 


12 


Uallous-Sensi ti ve 


3 


6 




9 


iiosti 1 e-Uoci 1 e 


9 


1 


1 13 




Pidicule-Praise 


3 


6 




10 


Tell -Ask 


2 


b 




13 


Di rect-fol low 


7 


1 


6 5 




Roprifiiand-Redi root 


2 


5 


1 'i 


in 


Discouragc-Suo-ort 


?. 


7 


3 


11 


Si 1 ent- fal ka ti ve 


8 




13 




Control-Instruct 




7 


4 


11 


Tense-I'el axed 


1 


7 


J 


11 


t.otna rgi c-Fnergo 1 1 c 


1 2 


b 


3 


10 


Loud-Hiii et 


6 


3 


13 


1 


^1 Jd-Flexiblo 


1 


5 


6 


') 


Pass i ve-Act i ve 


1 


7 


2 


12 



^ o aides not present for observations 



^^i^il^il -i^ill!!' second grarle teachers p>:fiibito(l the greatest number of 

ne7ative lU^navinrs. In 13 of tne 16 categorins t!irre w^rr: ratings on the 
ne';^'ative end of the scales, anrl tfiere was a greater n./mber of '7'' ratings 
t^ian in t.iio other grades. ')ne tc^acher seofied almost totally (V^s:ructive 
in relation to the chi ldren--shnuting at them, rimculing, setting uo a 
cor:netitive learning siLtMtion in wiiich children '/Ik; could not answ(^r I^er 
guestions wcire iiurii 1 i a te<. . Tliree teachers of tlie ei ihl seemed very \yt^l]- 
i;ea!m^nj, uut frustrate^! and unat)le to iianaoe the children effectively; and 

loacni.rs scei.ied [perfectly coi]|M?tent and ^^o•^itive* in their a^t^ tufir.'S , \) A. 
relied on control -oriojited teaciiing riethofis (this mav Jj. ve !)oen nr^cessary 
and effect! v^-^ in their (virticul ar classr-s). 
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Tne Gducational assistants bohavnd for tho most nart likn the assistants 
in other grados. There was no absolutely destructive behavior noted here, 
and the greatest number of behaviors were rated as positivr?. tlowever, as 
liight be expected fror.i the analysis of teacher behivior above, there was 
a greater tendency toward control behavior than in other grades, and two 
of tlie aides were passive in relation to their teachers. The sense of active 
concern and ent'nusiasti c participation on the assistants' oarts in kindergarten 
was not as often present in second grade classes. 

TABLE A-14 

Second Grade Interaction Analysis 



t^chavior Educational Assistant Teacher 





1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


I jnore-Liston 






4 




2 


5 


Keject-Accept 






13 


1 


7 


11 


Ciiallenge- Cooperate 




1 


11 


2 


8 


6 


Liil lous-Sens i ti ve 




2 


in 




8 


9 


tiosti ] e-Doci 1 e 




13 




4 


16 




Ridicule-Praise 




6 


8 


4 


y 


8 


Tell -Ask 




5 


7 


3 


I 


12 


i)i rect-Fol low 


1 


8 


3 


5 


7 


1 


Reprimand- Red 1 rect 




2 


in 


b 


8 


8 


Di scourage-Support 




5 


9 


L. 


8 


9 


Si lent-Talkati ve 




1 


2 


1 


14 


1 


lontrol-Instruct 




2 


10 


4 


6 


9 


Tense-Relaxed 




1 


12 


4 


4 


in 


Lothargi c-tnergeti c 




8 


7 




6 


ii 


Loud-Quiet 




« 


4 


1 


16 




ni'^jid-Flexi blc 




1 


7 


3 


4 


8 


Passi ve-Acti ve 


2 


5 


in 




3 


12 



^ ^ ^ • Jji-l^liPJl Observations - Interviews 

A. jelection of Ratio Teachers 

From a list of the sixteen SEC schools in the district, eight schools 
wore chosen at randon from the tota> to fonn the banis of our evaluation of 
ratio teachers. The coordinator, who v/as informed of the schools chosen, 
tnen contacted the respective schools and made appointiMonts for the evaluation 
team to visit the schools. Tho same evaluation instrument previously used 
to observe regular classroom teachers in tfie SrC program was used as an 
aide and standard fomat in observing the rati o~ teachers and their 
assistants. (See Appendix A) 

In mid-. lay, each of tho eiyf^t schools wore visited once for a period 
lasting between P. hours to 2 hours. l\ school witti o.ilv one ratio teacher 
was-visited for a period lasting apny^oximately P. hnui^s. In schools with 
two ratio teachers, an attempt i/as made to visit each teacfier for at least 
45 minutes. All of tfui teachers, except on^^, werT informally interviewed. 
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F-roD tlio Scur)lo pO[)ul(Uirn doscrit)ecl above, tho ovnluator worked \nth 
Gijlit of t\\o schools. Two first grado classes woro ohsorvod, oijht socond 
jrade classes, and ont^ coiibinod class of first and second graders, ^.atio 
Teaciicr^ worked pr i?Ki [)any wit!( firsc and second nrade students. 

Tiie sannle of classes wore chosen fron the follo\/iru] schools: PS IQ, 
20. 34, Gl, 122, 134, 140, and 1C8. In schools with t\io ratio teachers, 
an ottGi.5>t VMS .lade? to evaluato ImHI) of tho classroons. 

u. Observation Fornat 

One ODSorvation lasting {jotweon to 2 hours ims iiade of the ratio 
teacjers at eacit of the ei^jht schools in ni d-May. In instances where there 
was one ratio teaciier per sc!]nol , an observation lasting] annroxiiiately T, hours 
was wade. Iii instances where tiiero \/ere t\/o ratio teacliers ner school, an 
r.l.e<;>t /as Made to evaluate each teacher for amn^oxiiiatel v 43 ninutes. A 
total of ton teaciicrs wure nl)servod. :iine of these teacfiers were informal Iv 
intervi o.w^d. 

jf.ecific observations '/ore riade in tlie followinf) areas of classroom 
ac t1 vi Ly : 

1. 'irou[)irvj - Tne nuidwn^ of (jrour^s and Liio nunl)er of childrefi in 
each jrou;^ wer(? noted. 

2. \dult Activity - The type of activity either instructional or 
non-i nr.tructional , being i^erforned t)y tfie teaciier or educational 
assistant, was very specifically descriiied. Teachers and aides 
v'ore ^wther teaciiing, sunervisiny, di sci pi ini nn , observin^^ or 

: ;oni uori n^^^ . OotaUc>f5S were nade in regard to clerical worl:, 
.jy.portive -elp, alruwice of t!ie aide or special ci rcunstances. 

3. rojree of oral con 'unication - fw^ecific notations were wade to 
le teri.ri ;w' fjin -^xt^nt to wt)ich ciiilrlren \!vt(: being allo-'od or 
encouragod -.o cofinuni cite in t!ie classrooM, and the tyne of 
oral coTii iUfii ca ti on ;)eing fostered by i:eac;iers in the '^rogran. 
for acadf;i:ic or .lon-dcadoi n' c coi ii luni cati cm in tlie classroon, 
notaLi:fis !\)rn wade for lecture, ^uies ti ( n~answor and conver- 
i'vtir-n.il iV'thK^d':,, a. .;<':11 as for oral reading aiid giving 

di rw^ctifjns , T.V^ consijUaiits re'Corded an;' cultural or environ- 
f.iental mfrTences wade .i^ the educational assistants during each 
ten finnute neriini in an r^ffort to deterwine tlu^ f^xtent to which 
tiis iW^.iecLive of t ie p-rograf- was beinp net. 

•t. j'-.'-jro:' of r'ani^inrt - T.ir^ uialiLv (^f ranrHH't b-'twr-fMi e^c.i adult and 
t']e ciiildren in t:ie class was rated on a scalr^ of t.xc(^l](wit to 
'^nor, nnd criLic;^! cni^^vnts ,'ere added. Si-dlar notatinns \:vr 
. ade for t-o ra'trrt rxi >Ung b^H./n^n tPv' t;n adults in a clris^roor: 
M(.'n t'li 3 could i.o (iscertiinp(. ww tpi ,wv' accwjrac' in twrnt^/ winuies. 

J. 'hiiMron'^. u:tivitios - i l:^/-f> of atWKi^^i ic or 'KUi-acaderiir "nr\: 
. 'wng Jniir: ,;y fvich 'jrou : of cliildr^M} 'ms not^d, and iCi t:w: ar'\,i 
of language art3 ^M^caus(, of tne s'ecifif: l(in'iuag^' ui)j(K: lives of tjr- 
'rograw, t ^^^w action Lie^ /^r^ lirr^l en do;/n intc 
/wisi io; li^teninr; and , 'ear ing s'^l^, aiw: thr 



'^:nni cs ; coi'i'^r^'- 
r wj'.>-ca tof'or 1 . 
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b. [latorials - Ihe nuitorlals fundod unrlor the progran wore chockl i ?itod 
during obsorvati ons . Other niatorir-^ls worn descril)ed as being 
audio-visual, culturally oriented or developed by the aide in 
accordance v/ith suggested program objectives. 

C. Ratio Teacher Observation Findings 

Iwo of the eiglit schools observed (252) used their ratio teachers 
(3 teachers) as regular classroom teachers to serve cliildren identified 
under tlio program guidelines. This practice is contrary to the basic intent 
of the project which was to utilize the ratio teachers for intervention and 
aireliorati ve instructional programs for snail groups of children taken from 
regular classes. Tiie sizes of these throe classes v/ere as follows: register 
18, attendance, 15; register 15, attendance 13; register 12, attendance 10. 
^)IL three of ttiese classes had an educational assistant, [lone of the other 
seven ratio teachers observed had an educational assistant. 

1. Groupi ng 

Table 1 shov/s the average classronn registers and the average classroon 
attendance of the classes observed. 

TABLE 

AVERAGE CLASSROO'I REGISTE^.S ANT) ATTENnAnCE 
Classroom Register 11.27 
Classroom Attendance 8.72 



[,ie classroom registers in the classes o[)serve.l ranged from seven children 
to eifjhteen children. The three classes that used their ratio teachers as 
regular classroon teachers had three of the largest class registers U8, 
l5, 12), T.ie average classroom register v/as 11.27 children. Excluding 
tlie three classes tliat used their ratio teachers as r(yjular teachers, the 
class registers ranged from seven to twelve. 

Tne attendance in tlie classes ranged fori': one child to fifteen children. 
The average classroom attendance \/as 8.72 children. 

Tlie grouping-of the children v/ithin the classroofi varied a great deal 
depending on the teaching style of the teacher and the space liriitations of 
the classrooms. Tiio number of groups observed within tlie classroon y^anged 
from one group (whole class) to five smaller groups (2-3 children'). Eight 
of the classrooms observed were grouped as one large groun. The remaining 
three classes were arranged in from two to five smaller grounings depending 
on tlie-nuniber of children present. 

Two of tlie classrooms observed w .re too snail to allow for comfortable 
small group arrangement of tlie cfiildren within thr^ classroom. One of these 
classrooms had been converted from an office to a classroom. The desks 
were arranged in a line-alnost touching each ot;ier and only allov/ed enouqh 
space for one person to comfortably move about at a tine. 
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T'lG amount of tino '".pent by ratio teachors vn th various snb-groupi ngs 
of the total class is listod l)olow in Table 2. 

TABLL B-2 

AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME RATIO TEACHERS SPENT WITH GROUPS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 



lio CMildren 1.0;, 

Individual 19.7" 

Sua 11 Group [2-^) 

1!jo1g Group 63.5'-. 



TilO v^holo group pattorninn which r?i:orgod sufjqosts that the toachors aro 
neeting t!ie obicctivcs of ^vorking uith snail qrour^s. The cl ass-rerji s ters 
reported were botwGC?n seven and eigf^teen children. Tnree of the largest 
classrooii,s (18, 15, 12 clnldren) nad an educational assistant to reduce tiie 
iLudent to adult ratio. 

2. ulul t Acti vi ty 

Tiie types of activities being enganen in by the ratio teacher was observed, 
surnary of tiie norcent of tifie snent on various activities is nresented 
in Table 3. 

JA[iU_B-3 
TLACflER ACTIVITY L'i Tli^ CLASS^,Onv 





55 




jiiT'Crvisirrj 


33, 


n 

. . 


TOTALS 


8P>. 


. C 


'ji sci ;)! i ni lUj 


7, 


.3 




0. 


.0'. 


"oni tori n J 


2, 


,3 


Clerical \lor\ 




,5", 


l/Up^ortivG Role 




o ■ 


!inus'4.eopi n-j 




.3 , 


',i;S en t 


0. 


, 1 


TOTALS 


1T\ 





mM adult was consi'ier^u to t)0 teachinc) wh-^n '\\\(' fnd the attention of tiie 
■Mrle ^roun, v.all grouo or ini!ivifiua1 an>i was clirecting tiie ? in s^re are.i 
of t'l-.' ;rad ? curriculu'W ir^fc. - sane iIp'.-; ri "*ti ofi as o. ITl, l^^7Z r^nnrt) 
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7,10 .i()u3f^!.eo:nnj ojsorvod occurred after activities durinn which tho cliildron 
:)nd adults h.ad a "cloan u^" tir'e. 

7 .c loac,:er3 ; :r: t o -.Mor :urt of thnir ti.:o instrticting tlic w:inlo 
'jrou (j. ) and jivin- iiuli vMuaI 1 zed or srall ^rou:^ instruction to a snqfipnt 
of tie clasr. , -Mile su-ervisin] Do rorainder of tno class (33.27). 

l.^o i.ajority of t,-.o toacf)Grs (-7) sr:ent onlv frcn 0 to 57 of their 
ci :o on dixinline. The ro ainincj 4 teachers spent fron 7 to 30^^ of their 
Li J on^di ici :-l ine. In one instance, the classroon used was very siiaH causin j 
<-iie c7;itdrOfi to bo placed witin'n inc^ies of e^cn other. Tiie closeness of 
t.io ciiildren created f'.Piny disci oHne probleiis tliat nrobablv u'ould not exist: 
in a lar-er, nore s^ell e^jipped classroo'.. 

1 ;o (^f t.ie ot-i{^r teaciers observed srent 20 to 30^ of their tii.^e 
txs-'OCti vcl V on disci 3lino nrotilei-s. botn teaciiers v/ere in the sar;)e school, 
jfi e of li^r teaciiers revealed in ^]^ infon-a] interview/ after t.ie class that 
">ovefMl di s ■:uri,ances lkI occurred t irouo-out tne day in t!ie day in tl)e school 
c-;n tri L uti nr to tic unj^jall; agitated befiavior of the children, ^ased on 
. ne VI ^i. to ^Cik^oI, it is i;. possible to say wliother t/^e ariount of dis- 

order o..^r:r^o.ii .ns due to t-ie unusual condition^^ described by tke teacher 
or /as >j :\,rt of t,;e rejular day-io-da'^ activity. 

7.]reo of 7,;e cla^sroo s observed ?:ad an educational assistant. The 
assistants s-ent an averwje of 65 of tneir tiiie on individualized instruction, 
15. ::if t ieir 1:\:]q . 'oni torin^j , and 21 of their tine oi^servinrj. 

3. ,;e-;ree of Oral Corrunication 



.e folio:. in: caale illustrate 



0 ■r.u'^ of oral ccu^^inuni cation obsor- 



v^d Leci^cn tie ratio teachers and t.:e students. 

7 '3LE 

^ ' > ^ -M 1 1 » ^ • ■ T ,^ T" T t ' n ' "T" T r n • I c 



. ^7TIb TlACiilRS and 3TiJDL;;TS 



i'j nd of Cc^ r^un i cation 

Li'Ctu re 

v^onvorsati -n 
■\-a^Mn(] 
}i rrc ti ^ns 



13 
12 



V ,e forrv^t 1 OM fre^.-ntly j$pd br^t'-ren tOf^ciu^rs and iw'^ students was 
u-?sti:r ^no afis .;jr. :)2.:; of t e ti e observed ".as d^^vot^d to t!ns fornat. 
1} nf tv^ li c ,,3s dnvnted to convei'sa :i r^n oet /"^rn tho students and th^? 
te?.cher:. 



of t 



;as dcvotrd to acado'Mc sub-iect:.. ^^nly rd^out 
ncn- icad'^ri c su ejects . 
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^1. Degree of Rapport 

The teachers were rated on the degree of rapport they had with the 
children in their classes. Five of the teachers had excellent rapport with 
their students, three of the teachers had good rapport, one teacher had 
fair to good rapport, and one teacher had poor rapport with her students. 
The ratings of rapport were based on student reactions to the teacher and 
also on how well the teacher responded to the needs of the children. 
Reactions that were looked for in the children towards the teacher were 
degree of trust, respect, familiarity, and security, 

5, Chi Idren ' s Activi ty 

The amount of time spent by the children on various activities was 
checklisted. Table 5 below presents the breakdown of the activity. 

TABLE 
ClilLDRENS ACTIVITY 

Type of Activity 



Language Arts 

Phonics-Audio 6,5 

Phonics-Visual l?,5% 

Phonics -Total 'l970' 

Comprenens i on -Memory 9,0'^ 

Comprehens i on«Cause-Ef fee t 11, 0' 

Comprehens i on- Vocabu 1 a ry 17,5 

Comprehen si on-Total TTTF" 

Listening Skills 4,0: 

Speaking Skills 15, 5\ 

Reading 24,nj_ 

TOTAL 100,0^: 



Language arts activities were broken down into the following categories 
(1) phonics (tfie printed word), (2) compr^ehens i on , (3) listening skills and 
(4) speak ing skills. 

In the classrooms observed, approximately 95\ of the time was spent on 
language arts, 19: of the time was spent on phonics, 37.5"; on comprehension, 
and 43,5" on listening and speking. It was also reported that several children 
needed more intensive, individualized instruction than was allowed for in 
the present structuring of the program. 

Several teachers reported that there was not enough co-ordination 
between what was being done in their classes and the regular classes ot the 
children. More reinforcement between the ratio classes and the regular 
classes would certainly be beneficial to the students. 
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b. .'.1 location of f'atorials - Space 

Sovoral of the toachors interviGwed Indicated that they had not vot 
rocoivoo sujf)liGS Utiiougii t!ioy had nade sovoral roqiiest^.. Many of tho 
teachers had to !»ring sonn of their ov/n snnplies fron lione. tlanv of tlio 
:-0uchers who did roceiv^o sunplies did not roceive then until Ma^/. 

Several teacliers interviewed had classrooms of inadequate sized or 
roonu ^u:t t.iey had to share wi tl) otiicr classes. In order to perfoni at 
their opti ial, it is necessary that the teache)^s have lar^e, well enuippod 
classroono Liia. do not have to !>e shared. This would allo\/ the teacher 

^oKr'S and otiior learning aids ti^at would enhance the learninn 
\civj:r\i::rci of i.ie ciassroon. 

i^ ju, i.iary .i;id Conclusions 

I • .1 strict rianni fuj 

Tie SlC coordinator holds nontlil- iieetin'jS wi lli th^? ratio teachers 
and t.i.) ^educational assistants. These neetinns arn devoted to training and 
:»t/,er a:;' ects c.ie pro-ran. The coordinator also com^iuni catf^s with the 
':rincip:;l3 of c.iu various sciiools on aspects of the nroriram. 

>t tho present there is verv little to no coordination of hirin^j 
'racticoo Lecween tiie SlC coordinator and the nrincinals on Iiiring of ratio 
teachers. Jince tho 3EC coordinator is resnonsihlo for total coordination 
uf ljo rw^raM, ifto ihould have so'ie v'Oice in the Sv^lection and screening 
of toaclier:. for t!ie .irograru 

2, Ratio Teac;ier Service 

lAv. jasi:; of the ohservations and interviews it can [»e concljded t'l^t 
the ratio teachers are jivinn a valuatjle serJce to "he cliildren involved 
in c\v^ f>ronrc[[\. The decree to ^^hicii t^;e ciiildrc^n ar^ Ih.-in'; benefitted 
varic. witj i.lie teacliinj style and experience of the teactier and \/ith the 
cnvi:^}.;. ;e.ita] nrohlecs tiiat interfere with tin: adrnnistration of the pi^onran. 

'an/ of tiiC teachers reported frequent truancy on the nart of nanv 
tne ujdcnts \iiuc\i interfered tfiO nrogress of the child in the ciassroon. 
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h T^nrlviHV of Inc sixlovii <,ciu>oU ronorl^Mi lo^^ of funds fmn all 
•,^.fX.;. ot'irr iU.it] SiC ulsicU couid effect tho SfX [H-njraf/ Losses inc1u<(*V^t 
I .vnt,'-vi .ht frwir fN^juUr tf^idors; twc^lvo fewnr spnci O touchers; t /(*lvf> 
fo,- ;r . (hiCHK^nal ,v.s,i >tarti'. ; '"'ar*- tf ff^cli v<^* !:5C >noU" funds <1>^cr^ >,:^sc ; f 

4. i.a-i cofH^iSKMi exists aion'j tie [irincit^^ls rpnardiitj *K)lh th:^ 

K:r. ; tr^^nt i > i^uSiJ .''^Ir^ct .uul/or roco^^ ^ nd t^r^ rducatiynal o^;sU^ant. 



4 l.:^ 



trainin • 



-1 : 



. ^M'>5vi:^^'J .^■s^^^^; 
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^•^U. 11 ions . ■ ' ■• of F^rinonaH ^ 



tACHERS MilESTION:'iAiR[ 
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iM: >vcni;|e cla^^ >roon-rf?oi$ter reported i\ .v.iuirund bolot^ in Tabic "l-L 

' I : ; ^ TABLE d^i 

; JlunDcr of wOc^n ClassrooKi H^n^f^ of 

■ C)d'>srorM*s f^cyi'ster . Scores 
' ^ f " • ' ■ • ■ ■ 

..iriderjart n 21 - ?:).2'j . ' 14 ^ 2S 

First tirade; ?V . . 20. 01 19 00 

. econo ir dd/^ • lo 25.31 ' 13-31 

fir and- j^'^co/kJ. ^ , ' ■ < .x ■ 

>■ .' 

i :Vu 4 Uh)C H't >. v; ro^Mio^tod to indicate t;^^ .U'oa in ^iiic") tfioi n -^ducd t joar> 1 
:v.v:>iant ' uJi' ^i jrnficant contrMhution^ , fifl of th^ t*MC^i^r'» ros^ond^^d 

ft 

.:;dr;i .ua] and .^all ^rou-^ instruction . ■ fA {9^ ) 

U ..;?r*>!.j tt c;^i]jron U contt-rs of int'M:^s^ (^B ) . ^ 

V , "f^v^'vin. tcacu^M' of ?x>uluu^ duties 'Cn (C? ) 

, t , i;; Cl^l . .ro^>. t\r:\i ' * f 1 (13 ) 

;\ 'ii,ctu\i J K'jrMl> ironriato to t^( f.u'Hjtaf ^ ^ 

: . of I .;udett> ' ^ T.^ (32 ) 

[,}r\^n^ Mi r^nc ral offVct-'^ if no'^^<^Hl* ' 11 (1^ ) 
..5Mn =ual ,n^iructu>fj of s^^'^cial tieli' ior 

_ . .t' M")! onilor or i urtc ' f:oof d * I u-. * ' ' Zt^ ( 3C ; 

.tn ^ 'jj'h' -V) >jal atr^ri^ . ' ' 21 (31' ) 

. t r'rv 5 s > t ^^r on trv > ^^"^ {^^^^^^ 

. ., f'fr'i^.a 1 » n<i)n tuf f il , and e%^ort d^Ovs ' " :1 (i-^'/ / ., 

ru. Cu^-n^nU, ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ( /f ) ' - 

■^'■rvin: a> rr.ilM ■ t^^dr^l fr^r t.i»^ c^<i.u^»''^^n - {' ^^ ) 

• r wMt^ ij nf ' a t. ^*iiC ci ^ na 1 'at^'r^^i. (/I ) 

., /ahis;'^: ■^">a f.t uis Irut * i nna * ^^ffnrl J^Vi^i ; , , 
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t*\KhiM'% felt tUU the r)ost^ si^jnif i(:anrc^>ntri!>utibn\-of th^ 
.yor<^ ?n tnc/ areas of intiivrjual ^nd swtil i or^duo irHtruc t iorf: (91 } » 
j:<^h^^yinv iiU; tt^^icht r uf rout inf- duti?>s (l^i^ ) swfHM'visiun at ^(V^es .irui 

?\>tin j;; of tne^iiH ortaiKt* of ihv^v fofl*- area^ .of 'contriha U()r> am iMrtM*! Mti, 

'.-i^yfvi Hcdi;t cOfUribut ions ■ \ , ■ % . ' '•. 



'■a 



er|c 



excollent or <joo5! 80 (29^1 of tJC childrr^ti v/oro ratcxl, as fa.irp drtd only 
trie jrojtn of 37 {i4'0 of the <:hiU!r«^n ^ore ratod,.\^ poor* / * ^ 

iFFLCT fti:Abi:in RtAaUJCS^: THo teachers* ratinns of thr effoct of t>^io 

'>i^l- "?rOQraM.on t/u^ roadin^j r^^dlnos^ or roadirv; ach i ovcr}*-»it of V\o\r chxi^lm^^ 

l> as^ follo>r^: 4 . 

■• • . ■ a* 

txcenent S ( hi) . * 

^ - \ aood ^ (37%) ■ - 

fd\r ■ , 

^oor . 3 (. 4^) 

^ * \onO ^ () { SO ^ % ' • ■ • 

* , , " '^0 vd^miVj*^' 21 {27 0 * ^ 

TOIAU ^7^. V » . . 

y[:':*'f^'Vf : 34 (44. ) of tNr toacners felt trc^t Vn^ ef^«t of'thf^ SCC nrfviran ^ 
</i b readin'j readinf^ss or ac'viovunrnt, i)f tnc'i r chi Idrnn 7.1?) oxc^1li'hC ia * . 
ood. * 14 (lu ) of tiio tei^cofrs felt the (Effect of tho nroMran f^nr, 
'! ' ih^ ) uf t tOdC H'r< fvM tn.^t tn^ offset of tho nrnnr^K^ ^^.u t h^'0'%<";i IdiH^n 
.v^-v ■ -Our' to none . . 

^ ' 43* tc^CfiOr^, fvosr^^nded to a Question a^Kinj thpt: to -indicate t^^otl^ar 
t ie, tngiig^it tne efforts of Ihr* ratio teaciors w^^rf^ 'sufficv^ntly cooniinatod 
..Uh the , iorV n<j ddne 10 th^*^ r class rnprj^.. If tno^^ 43 teac^^^r^^ J? ^ 74 ) 
It t.rit lii^^ro was sufficient coordination and U (v!n ) foK t^rro was u 

)r 1.11 sii -m^mu ^ , . 
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hA/ l^NujH;rs' \'ii:u% erf the i^^jor jh'ohkM^s in thr» :U C j/^'Ogr'^fs .ire surntf^i/e 



' ■ '..Xi f t'r \ :\ t 1 or^ -itn 



.,'7 U'^ } 

!/ (?? ) 
34 (44 ) 

I Si-; 

" I n.} 
1 r i 1 / i 



14'; ) 

3a { ¥} ) 



{I? 



.0 
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ir^ {20 ) 

16 (20ij 
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tducattonJl nact^ound: ' The ye^irs of' school ino cwplf'ted by iUf as&HUn{> 
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PecCf 'ft a 'If.' of 
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16 , 
6, 



.lol lt ;v .U'jr-. rrojr:^r^ All 2S r^; rH-t(^d thAt t'hev h^d^ nUns to ca^p)oU: 
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chapter' JV ,.; - • ■ . 

' . ' ■ Oe'sT AND SlJRVfY Rf-:SUl.TS .. ' ' , 

ViUh regards to a child's beginning sight vocdbulary development it* 
was^ projected that-70i of the children served by SEC progi^am, who were ^ 
at the reading readiness level in S^f^tember 197? (as deterfnined by ah 
inforpial readiness inventory by classroom teachers') ,^ would obtain their 
beginning reading levels in sight vocabulary by. May 19731 An original 
sight vocabulary testing instrument Was designed (Sec Appendix E), 
utilii^'inq an infofn^^l reading inventory selection process to identify a- 
range of forty si^jht words fron th'e^Bank Street pre-primer. vocabulary list. 
The final s,ight vocabulary instrument was edited and approved by the District 
1, Coordinator of Special Progr^^^n.s - Director SEC. 

■ In addition" to sc^^^e basic* sight vocabulary wor<|s, specific words were 
identifted which would analyze, and measure three initial and final consonant 
and vow\ir symbol s , and sight'corifiguVa^tions held to be pr<;?-reading prere- 
quisites by the Bank St/eet authors and reading specia>ists; 

The sight. vocabulary instrument contains -forty seleAed words \vs ten 
':'iroupinqs of four words e^ch. The teacher ^provides the chl Id with informati 
about^ ten words {one frofo each grqup) by reading a word to the child. ■ The 
child must then ide'ntif y* the words on the test in sequential order. 

[n addilioft to^sight vocabulary measurer^ent , individual i/ems were 
^r-al/2ed to rv:»asure pho?><5tic -recognit/on and other word anaTysH sk'ills. 

In October^ teachf»/s wi?re asked, to list the nar^es of those children 
in th^.Mr. classes whO'ti they evajuated to.belat the readiness level of beginnin 
rf'dding. In Hay these readlpe^^ lists 'wor^j returned to the teachers and they 
were' asked to adf^nnis^.er the sight vocabulcjry test to these children so 
iijcnt 1 f ied .in October. , 1 . , ^ ^ 

,The classes aod students involved iri 'the jii^g'^ht vocabulary ijeveloi>'^(-^>t 
^m Kcadiness determination were pr imari ly If irst graders. Host second grack- 
teachers felt that the vast r^ajority of thejir children were abov^^ the- read i^^f' 
liv/el in October ^nd therefore advancedUor the si^ih't vocabulary .test. 
Several' kindergarten teacfters , although they ^^ro jected ^/•igbt vocabularies 
for. their chililre^j. in October, did not feel tjieir chi Idren wen) rea'^iy . for 
ov>i)uation' in May. They ?efrained fror^ ad^nlnt^, tiering the test to selected . 
* uviergarten children, thereby neqatirq most of the Mnderqar ten r.7su 1 ts . 

, _ ; ■ ... . / ^ 

In late Anril eav ty *^ay the sight vocabulary tesf was i)dmin i stero- 
l;/ all of thr SIC k inder gar ti^n first and second hrade t^^acner'. who ^^/^d 
^..(.itional a^bistants^^^ii.who h.vJ i^rntiMcd r'exfinesC'sti.lt-^ts .in f^^ftohi^-. 



- , , . ^ . ' ■ ■ ■ . 

■^he sample of chi4drcn taiipg the slriht vocabulary test incloift^i 10/ -S. 
kihdenjarten children; 456 first grade children; and 16! .second <ff^^.hn^{recr 
Vfor a total of 7?4 taking the te^st. Representation 6y qratie levera^'^styd 
ot the readincjss 1^ve1 wa^ 15'- of the sample from kinderqarten ; 63t U(^\ thf. 
first nra<ie and i:? * from the second qradc. The n<;sulCs of.thC' testtmi are tv:, 
follows ■ ' 

lABLt' f-l . 
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^^Ihe beqinninri rea^tuKj levels a*^ deterini^ied hy district n:Od>an scort; 
wi^e five correct words, or SO , for k 1 nderqaiHen , seven correct words. Q'r ' ^ 
IQ , for first ^jraders and oiqhl terrific t words, O'^ RO , for second qr.vders 
^nd edch 9rade level both inderendentl y ^nJ col lec I ^ vel y achir^ved the nre.iec tpl 
^jorjl of H least "0 of :ihe rpiKlf nossjf Idrf^rt .Khfovinq ("^ipiunnq ti^;^<i.\t]n^ 
swjht vfurdhuUry levels in M^^y. "v^ ^ ^ ^ 

?; of the *■ inderqartet^ childT^en r^'^cogeizet :>^) o?^ 'xd'e nio >^,)ht 
vo^ •fi>!;! .H'y v»0rd5. /^i cf the fi^'St qr<*oe chjldre^i ''ecoqni^Md .^0 ^'^tt^^r 
r^* fh- si-'|Ht vo^ ^^U^n r^j'y wor=K, ^>nd //^ af Mip ^^^-rond qr\?dp r hi 1 d^'r^r^ ^'^-.y ^irjr ^ 
-'-^ c^H^ ^n'*;''iN'r" of thf^^sicnt vocah^jl^irv worls. . 

* ► , \ ) 

In addUiOn to Ihv S iqht^ /<>C'lhu?drY SCOr^'-. » 'ah flO"' 4n-lly<is Ms^^ _ ^' | 

;:^onic-.^and t^hofietit 1itr^;c tur«:^ o) fhe words ,;se.' ir tho ?T^*^ts ir^lic^M'^i iiM..Mss w], 
wi tr -cVrt.^ in lyt^f^S of wnids w^M * nr^ c;^,%< if^ d^irfU i f K-U iof;. of othe?* *v^'^'^/ ' 
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'.nudV'i^U? nf r^)oneUi: Hem on Siaht Vocatsulfsrv lesd 
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. ; t- .i,!;>',»f, t^r-,.!t *..«' .,'Of'j% h4V,(.v;i, '"^'su! and 'school v/ftf; !_'!!• . i)'. *^ t! » ♦ ? ■ 

' itoiri!." .iiO'ti, reqiiirt' SO''*" -itJ/JHioruV pcrcifpfJon- of both bc')!nfi!n-^\ m-, 

,}fuj tfiu rsonot'c ui»'t!t'!fi cat ions Vui conf i.sjurjtintV f\nalv, vs hy 'kXu^f^nls . :'(. 
rt.'Kivn . rxjicr ienct' and cwMnuro^- tti thcso lypfs of worU . jf> cotUt-xt,, jta 



nils 1 v^d /,V) ^ : 5:-^ ) 't\r. \ f. 
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. \n November, four children were chpsen at rahdom frb^^: :istor$ 
of thf^ 39 sa?iple teachers by one df tbe me<t?bers of tfje evalu - 
The teachers wore a$;^ed to assign d; ta$}< to those children -^M-of 
fa) languagor^b) reading, (g) measurement i. or (d) creative u , which^* ' 

would-be a?.pj^bpriate to iho grade Vevel*{ See Apponjdix C{), ,! the . 

diversity in abllUVos and objfecttyes^^^fn k-2 classes, the lyi r>ki 
could be no more narrowly defined the evaluatorsi and the four classif lea tloris 
were feU lo^be lnTpor tan t concepts Vn^all thre^ grades involved* For . -»vV, 
€xamp1i>, a kinderqutrten teacher might 'ask her children to' sepaVate avmit^l^en of 
. iintmil blocks according to whe^ther they belong , on a farm or In a zoij^. V-A sricQnrt 
grade teacher might assign a t^ask th/it .en.ta i 1 s' c,-Usiif y irif. .>^gf d,^: 'actc^Hj ing 't¥ - .4 

/ -The results of the task Co-^pTt^tioni $vere collec.ted'and record?.^ In . 
Decenber and May. The names of the pce-tested children were, returned to \ 
teachers tn Hay .Mind they were Askei to assign oj^ier tasks/jpgraded t^ t 
?eyei anpropriate to the Increased experiences .of the children involved iu' 
, the categories of (a) language development, (b) reading development/ (c) - 
reasure.^.fnU (math) development* Or (d) creative activiti.es, A n^te.sl ^ " 
^was perforfi<^d on the mean pre and post test scores for.ea-ch gr*df(levSl l^^ . . 
delen^fne if the students had i^Tproved ,or d'^creas<Kj significantjy in thr/^ ,i 
Droportion and' nature of tasks cor^ple^ed. The results of the ^JfSrvey d^rvj V ^ 
conclusions are suwarized he"1ow:- ' ' ^ . / . , / 

TABji H-r ' ; ' ^ " 

Mcao romnJet|on Te^e. ' V ■ ' 

^UMns» St^ndi^r^r ^oy vTH^ Scores for r'intlerfv\r ten ChMdren,. 
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. f/iis difference in qroWth, thrpuqhout the'year, in kindory^fton chWdn-n''^ ' 
<i^iyty lo complete Untjuaye doyeloiiit^Gnt tasks was significant at .the .OV 
Ufvtfl of confidence. The, -kmderqar.ten children rema1no<j approximately the* v 
„ idjc in tho'lr reading .ti<'velopmen't task compfetion performance -vi thout 5i<j- 
f>Wkant -chanfje frofi! October to Hay.' There was a (Iccrease in the abi title', 
«/ komlerQarten children^ to comiileAe ta'sks of titeasurpment deve lopi^ient and 
••'/nnuive d<5v<?1opf?;ent. This decrease in perfomance for '.task's completed 
'.•.".K <;iq(n-f icant.at the .01 level of confidence'. This decrease' In performancr' 
ci>uUi poss,ibly be 'atlri"batod to a k1rtder<}arten curr icuhmt^, th>t Unqu^iqe 
''''"'^^^^'^'^'^^'^ minijisi/inq or neqatinq^ineasuretnents or creative developwnt . • 
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"ho scor^';S for Uu'^irst OrAdf^ irdica!^-t 'It^at tJn- if^rst or^ui^ 

i ^-js^-I ifr the Ti^rc^'^nt • af t^nH conplplcji irf tHo oVi^^'^ of laiupjaq^s roadinti 

v/.r. si inifica^n. 3t the '01 levf:! of confMlencp. The 7ncr^f>^5i> in j-eaiuren^en t 
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.a > h:C te..t far Ine ' 'Vi v ^ AU^ n.m %t t iof? of thr^ N^h/ y;-)rv riS.y !'r.c^'re^uji 



.1 f^S.. 



, • "m> :/vir-<vt:,i J 1 r^^.t^;^^^, f.^ns true t^Ht ti' ns'h^ t"*^"Vv ^^'^^1?,; teacifor-^^ 
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'hie Jew YfTf-k I f ly Pri'-r^>,h14n^j Assr^ssiM^nt If^sl wis dovi^ed csi>ec*ian)* 
for ine cnuilriMi ut t?w,cUy*<. nubTic schooU> As for as (^assible, the Uens 
^te>t i ri»^ vocait?tilary .)iut UKico^ts were. tod Hi crVy to kfU)w?v to urban 

in chiltirmW iwls na-i^v to sorte 05<t(M)t* i-VJdt* the casi ea*^ f'et'. than i t was ^ ,l 

tw.i'ntv /Octrs ,iqo^ • * ^ ■ ' - ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

■ ■ ' ...V ' .„ - ' ^ \ ' ■ ■ 

* * \ ani? ytvji^n U'pa^-iUjOv f(ir;t>M> two psi? of tfM^ tc-St and ttrc <yprns^erv 

>a 5>1o of first- jra^^ cnuiirf^n tnf- *;*>v/ Vork tity pul.lic schdoU.' Tho 

rtlinicall/ t:'?^ fnM jr\u1*: ciasso% in lOiV^^ ancr ^ncluij(-<i v/^r/ lar^e v . :^ * 
. >advanta?jed jroup. - " " ' ' ^ ^ . * ■ 

I .;nv to nui^z-nuu'. Tor o^Sv'' m MMvVDn i^Don, tKr^v havo lorn cof^ibified intri 
■ ' A-.'^i^^ ^,rr()ij[y^/ ] ,vrefc)t^i:, u\ thv', lest,, the catCQm-y "SciOf^rfor'' repres^^nls , ■ 

/inr Abe nK-ncb't foiir cVnt of thr chlUinM); ^^Abovo Avi-ra^^^'' /r<^p?^eseot^ 
' i^'n*>/t ninetiM:^n ner tinU; "Hiqh Avora^}o to low Av»>ran''" Uu' ^=u!^11e fifty- fr^i>t^ 

,^ tr cr^r^t; "i*1a^ ^vera^;n ta^oor" lr\f' mut lov/or nuK^UM^h n^r cont; and 
. ' ' ^'V-r/ ^ -nr^ ^ tfre- ]owr*s t ftiU*' r^^jr cj'^ni^ Ur^ii^ Ih xi' ihx^ hi^^ht-^^t and lowest nroiip^> 

^ ' ,:.M.^,T:^?^ .V;,'S-u:/^ ..^^r.;'; >v-tttHV .s:r>t rrjc ,;n, ; i^^iM ^* 

.-,1. ^rKM.^.^ tu- l..-'^ -ari-'-.*' t'l- N'M, .,ind ,u . ^ ^ w > r-attrvis in tf^^'-; 

*.v/:^la, t.-)r :n'-. ^;H)CP , : -^.v. M'- ^■('^■v ^^-i ^z" ^ la"a.i..Vjp «^.-^> V\ou^}h /v: y\ , 
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f, tt'w- York A> ty_Jtr<:'-reyidTY^9^^^^^ 'tdttiuiis 

n 




oil tho Irachf^P^ .lud^f'^'^^nt 

fhvi qr ri^. j:f>adinf?ss , Actiyi^ 
. ' • ^ ■ * * * ' ■ lioi, ^^y^t*^'!^atic*r^)■^d" 

' ■ _ : ^ ,^ ir^<) .^ifS'vtruo.l ion is- t>u^'njn.i 

* V ■ ^ ' ' 'V " ^ ' ^ ■ ■ '^^>'y iVAVi-h-^M-^aod chancy for' 

t ^ . ; - /-^ ^ ^ * - ^^'^b' ^^^*di^-i in lor !)^r^UiOf 

' . \' ' . ' ' " v^'^'iVH;" 'j^.U;^ ' .)v ';nnn 

/ , - .rill fUrr.lf rp^^ <inO lo .^»vf^J^' 

■ : ' •. - " ■ . > ■■■■■ 
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TAIUJ: M (continued) 

■- . . , * " # ■ ■ . ' ■ . , 



,1 r .fi-H . Boli>.v. ' This qrou^v inclXidos th^ noKt*- 

^ -\vera*u> rK^rcrfalie . nn^oE^^on tier ceiU. It >; ftut 

* \ ^ V * Hkoly that thes€. Chi Mr^ n. 

Rr^tiiH^ 'I art^ now r^^^iiy fojo >icnaUc 
fMHidifVj. instruction uhkh 

' of rio.ntris. Thn p^MMoit 
' sn^Silft not i>c consifh^red <i 
/.>r^Ofi of v^^i^Uuvi*' -^Hd 

ihi^ lest an'd 'l^v . 

^ ^ * ' , v^-ry'l(Hv 'yCMrv only in'^ 



/ i > 



■lowest' f^^ur'^er C*:ni. ' Th'^su" 
iMHcrc^^ siVt- no^: t;iMnv for 
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o>^ihty-<.i;Vf'fi IS hi i^er t?>an avorane and th>rty-fosir i< lo^cr ithan ihp 

burn^inr^, to 1, ^/or/ lo^v c^itirt in previous s-rf ion). Is tht^ (U^firi 

iAvv'MO^'') =^«-'^''^i '.>or<*, ^>cnrf»s i"^SM:)vc t'/j h..^v^' i^cU^MV^^d a tM^adwu'S^ -Vkiv^"* 

fifty rorcent of the \tudon^ r^opulation of .N.Y.f.. ' ' 
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/ . ^n* The kindoi^jar-ton ^=ar<f)>'^ f)dnur{ition achiov«Hl the projected ?]0^5l'^ ".^ 

: ■ ; <i.f f 1 1 ty |n»rcoht of the ;ktnder<ja?\ten- SCC chtildren acfnevipy rMJin^ r^adlnf^^s ' 
... [\ scores oiual ^ti.T , : nojt^s. Ih\ fH^ trirt I, kir!<kM*?j^T*tnfKrf*Aftf^^^ r^adino>i^^ > " 
acfMeverr.eht iiK^rr, i)astnl upon i?B:r c\irfdr(MV tiHtoU, was (l) S/.n6 perC'^n.t i 
\ ' \f> UuiyiAiijo nH/cr'tmiruUion ftnd''^v2) |6R.fi [X^rcf^ntiVo in Vis^uil DHcrunination* 

,;xc^e<iinQ the H,Y,0* nom ^jro^jp percentile^ points \^n<! ttiroe ?)er<'i'nlilo 



/ Therefore t^^e pro ji^cl(Hr -}oat '•y/as it^ti^^vinl AQ^i those factors/ activUi^ 
\ wH'^d ja^i^ijriU-iS Jos ?<ined. to fMii^Of'iC'l 1 sir bvis ')pal i^rniuld ^ii^vdeenU'd success ful 
\ rro-:i a ^ii strict r)erce^>tion, . ^. _ . ; ■ [ 
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-r -, Of tho',!H3 children ^>st,ed In Visual . Diver imi nation t 91, ch^iMron; ^ 
of the ^oiHihiti on, f(v]l below the N.Y.C. notvi f^Hy pcrccnt<h> ih* 

^ViskU ^Hcrrnn^itkm and 7S chH^rtMl, rtv>}Vs^^n\:in(j ?7 ■ of thr; 
nopulatfon, scored boAo^ the Rr^fidinq niMcHnosv Ratinq nrom of v.S; '': ^ 
Convc'r^olv, 19c chtldrcn, or 6a: of tho iind^'r^arten populattup, 

' '>cored above thr fifty oorcontile fi.YX.' norn in VicuaJ Discruo-' 
nation; <)fKi 20o cUUdren, rrprosentruirj 73 of tlu^ oooulation, 

* n.Ki. a f^eadin;^s> ^atino alHWc* the 2.!^ •^.Y.C. av^ra^J^^ , 

/, \n t:o/uiu>iOni tUe KindorijtV^'ti^n i>rr-roaduHi assos>n<mt t^^l rvsu-It'^ 
are ,i }nif leant as d nos^tivo Ip^ri ! an'M>iio ^jo.il of fi U y rH'rr^nil. /^k. . 
■ '^jre Ji vtvict 1 K >n ierq^i rtrr^ chi Itir^i). ,Khi*^vin^j M)r above the. 



^o- t,-^'* rc^puh tan ■'^C^U'venent Tn>ts f^-^irutr;^ liaU.f^^'v' for ^rii<U^-nfP> 



/ - . : -vt ^,^:>lr' ■ ■ ; , , / ' ■ • ; • ^ ■ ■ " > 

^n- <<T^!- :;nuiv cl^re'/^ /.e, rando-i].- v'^ 1 vm.: ^.^^.1 fro;^ each'^of yi>t''en. 
^■i-*]:^^)^^ .s-'^ln ':n'-ul ^'^^ ,;*lrf.f, fM--.'f„ 'irad»^^* ' f<"^r ^-val U']M-';?e 

'r- r ....1 , ^ . of t-M-. t--.:l ftp^ie^. t f\U^»'in a.^'j. ^ 'b/vv: t*;?' } a ^^?'e ye.i r - thr'^e 

■^^j-^*,-,^ ;i,:r, ^ M t.!f^ '■■»m;u^'v " i .lu: • '^'fi^ b/itt^";r;/ 
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First Grade HetropolUan Readino Achievor^ent vest ^Results by School / t- v 

• ' Pre-Test Noverber 197? . • " f^ost-^Test - April, May 1971 

- i^orm 1 : 3 ' Oecept>er 197? . 'Norm 

pKtrict ' *' Ho, of ^ Tost r ^ Tes't If Test^Ili Teu jV |Totar 

*l.Ji^^|H?J! ' •ffl}iJ 5?i J?£l .Word Word' B^AlJ^i. 'f^^J^S 

. Knowledge - Andlysi^^ '"'^^^ - ^ 
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' ■ [). . tlic^tropol'i tan Achteverenl Tirst Grad(^ Tf^st f^csuUs • . 

the District"! Hrst Grade sample population statistically cchleved their pre- 
je>:ted*qoal of fn'ty percentile level in Peadinq on the Metropolitan /^cb^evo^^ent 
Test P^-inary Battery'. The overall District's First Grade '-^eans on- Post-Tests in 
"Total 'fteadinq Is 1,8, as cor^pared with the National fiorr of L.7 y;hich on the sur- 
face '(at Irs t qlance) fndicates success. However, upx^n analysis it nust be.nnted 
that the first qr^des ^inherited an advanced status over%tho National Norn^s fror:* 
the kinderqar ten levels. For the oive ronth period tested 1 it should be pointed 
out |.hat* trte'distrfct readina scores only advarcecJ three rcnths arowth instead of 
at a^ ^ive rcnt^ ^at-'-^fM' nrcv^t^- «^^te/ Wvth an accuruUtcd deficit this reqrossivo ' 
effect cou'd catch ut- vnth the broup' ir^ the seccnd orade. urlcss correct ivc rcasures 
of intervention instruct'c*r ^^re undertaken in^the v^naier schrol areas i^^r^ediately * 



"'' '^Ancfther major factor in. t^tio statis'tical overall .aycrage success In ^the.-Oistnct 
' r-4";l compared to national non^s is the fact that the results' are skewed, with a • ' 
few'schoo'.S'perforrr.inq unu?,ua,Hy well and far superior to the national noms thorcty/ 
carry iftc? the weaker .schools ^hd the district statistically the avera9e^s, 

■ f'. 'Schools Performing At or Abov^e Natlcnal Uorms (j ,7) j'n fir-st tirade 

~ '.' ' Total' heading Scorc/s on the MfAJ. Prinfary Ba.ttery (April and May 19/.i);^ 

■ ' - '"• • ■ ■ • " ■.; ■ *< 

P.s/""!"?: 2.8 tne4n (f one year one month over National Nom.j ,\ ^ ..J'"- . 
'■ i .' 20: : l.B r^an one month oveV Ndtlonal -.Norm) ^ . .. . .' •- 

,• ■ • ?\s. 3'4>. ?.3 mean (+ einht months over riatipnalj'Norn)' * -•■.•'|- 
'P^S-: 63: 1 Plean two monthly, over. Nt.tional Morq') " ■. ' / 
-,' R.S. 97-: 1.9 mean (+ iwo' n^onlhil 'over NationaV^drn) • . >^ _ 
'V v.- ; ■■ ' p...: « (* one month over National N6\fd .■' ' . \ : • 

V - , c'J-h^r.tc V-f.r-forriro fiplov.,,the N,i t i cr<'a l" ^^o^n (/ .>3i) ir> Pifst *ade toM' 
• pf-ad'mi <TCoVhV-4r' the I . • Pr ir.ary .P^.Viiui/ f^atter^y ''(AprU a)yj May: '-^^^^f:. *. 

'■ --^"V'-V:" ■V"'^"}" I rear- 4*- si v '^ntfif/ k'lovi ^'a\ic'rl^r- NofV^ ■ , J'. ,. " *. 'v'. 
■ f ".S?.-iV.-:'i'.3 n"el?n f- t^rcG^gfif^hV/SUlbw National fWr^!- ■" ;V : ' • 



1 : 

•»1 - 
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Howtyer, Word An^i lysis i^, not one of l>hr*te;>t% ,i nr. luded iri the 
. Test ll 1 t'^Cddinq or Uw IV lotal Roddinq achU'vomeiU scor*v,rosuUl^. whij h 
arr^the primarty. ncort^s of the HAI te%t battorv. / . 

Ir^'Tost: il! , Ko*jTfM3; the distrfct'V' Fir^t qr,HJo rovers^d Its mKdijio 

■tCHl admnistration titi'c t5> 54^ below and pnh; *:ihdvo n.Htonbl norms 
at no^l-t?st Un^ in M<^y, ^ . ^ , , ' • 

:-ln IV, thi} Tot-il Read if)?^ 'score resul ts when anoly/ed tr/ percentaqo 
of >tudent< dbov(^ and below- national nonT^s , vydis oquany neoative, iircistra 
.lintj a 30 below national r)Oyni% and- 70.' ^^bove national noms ^^t 4; re -'lest 
adrntnistration w1 th a dkreas<>d qrowth rato to SO' be! owand'.^^O dhovo or 
iefJitical. perct^ntni?M>att tho HAT?^, nr>tion<4} nom< in M,v/, ^ 

It wdS projected t<)at. fi fty percent- 0? the Sf C childri-n in nradt" 1v/i>,- 
<^°(-ild ^ittarn rc^fid'Hi] d<:^^i evenent. i fv:. e-r^'i^ to thf^ nat-ont^l nonns <r\ 
^r'.t^lb! f «-.hed hv, (bv MdUvvO l f tan Acbiovo^ ort lests UruH^r ^*?M*r';jry f'MKt^ry. ' 

rvalu^iticn Procedurx^' ' ■ > *" 

' On^y -.ecornl qrad^/ chi^s tVor^i r^ch -if tt:0 ^U- sv:hfH.rl''> wa^;, ri^ndondv' 
.f^lc^cted aoil ti ]>re-te%t Metropolit<5n Achiovcn/>nt B.uterv was dd^nini strM^^t 

: in ^lpvon^[<er . and Oecer-bf'r/ C^n rhn,h.>vi^;. of thi^ io<^i adnnni<.f io?:; 

date''"a two yrar - .tHreo ror^lh [2.1) rK^ri'vifJ v^'^^.'^u^ wav f'S tttbr' *^h»^d for* 
-\t at t s t i cui r \^n4 i v s ) : ' ^ ; ■ ■ ■ " 

■ . • ■ - • ^ ■ 

/■A :Kr>t: - tf^"* t us i Aij 'the'' ?^el^x>n0l i t ^"in ijiH^i^r -r^v:--^r, M;;n H*'ve;^^?i t HiM tf.fy 
d^t^- jni> ter ^:^d ■ In ^Uy .irul AofM^ ! , ■ 1^.H:^■to t^^^' ''^^v'^o %<>t,f;nd nr.id^* <wV':t^lo 
;;ufat*ion. Bj^-^d !>n t tv . t d:?t^' two. vv.u^ ^ -^'.rvr'n ::,-on?n 

r^nd of v^':i'' fiOt^^^ n^,..] r-.t,ih ^t^*' \* ^ '-f ) ^' ;\] /?f^2 1 v.^ i 

. . • . . ' . • ■■ ■ ■ ' --^i' 



UJ6 



^] School ' 



• * Mean R.3tinqs District .^1 • 

Grdirfe Htnropol itan,.ReadirK) AchiovcHTiont Test Results, by 'School • ' 

November/Decr'?Tt)or, 1972. (^om 2.3) rost-cost: April ^M.ay, 19/3 (ftonn 2.7) 
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Ao%X 1 , Tost I! V le^t HI 
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, ^ Norfns 
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IfH:- District u ^;'Mond Gr.^de sa^^nlc pf^p^^l <^ U did not achieve tJuMr 
projectj^d gOtij of fdftv d^Orcef>t rif the Sf^cood qrjd*' i'Or>u i <J t i or> .u hievifiq at 
; the nritional nf/rr? tHty oerCf^ntil»' level in kr^adinq. 

.The overdi 1 Oistri-ct's s-ci^nd ?;rdde Me^in in to*a]V'»'-i^Hnr] is whir^ 

<;o'':pi;jred . to ^n^' 0.-^%??,ina) f^n?^^'^ ijt J, ] ind?cdfs^'; a ^ouf {^),i-'i\uVi hit] i n' r^Md i n^:- 



^hr. wa'> u; inK..v-;», 

i 

By ir i s?)?i , , t^>e Dr-rrift'l, yhr-.^, /^radf^' ^ r 'i>) aehi^ved ihr- 



A. 



tifiy percent of lh<^ s t!idp?its dcinevinq ,\y National levels in r»»adifiq, 
were two Mir^nthC ahead of tti«\ nal tonal norT at t^us' tart «)f the r'valuatiorr 
\) lod ond only oV)e sijetri <^Yv■^(^ of the National qr^^wth rat<^ thv end of thp 
£PJj(];"LirnK|\eriad in Hay. 
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{^T^sitive qrowth in road luq* f ^^l:W^r^nher• (o H<iy, alCh^y^Jh they c1 not 'Vjt:h love * 
t>u4r qOiil 5f' f i f ty^H'rc^^nt of the ^<;ttid^>t>t$ achievinf) >t the MA!' ?la t iof^^^.l 

• ^ ' ' . ' '/ ' ■ 

. • - . K Word Knowle/i^jo: In No^r^^a^rr 19??, at the pre-tost daUsrUnr*^ 
wrM^i^ /h: of tho sccbnd qra<ie *^,tudents helow thr' NtUJorh^t norm of 1 
v.h word knowlcdrif/ *ind ?4 above the Nt^llon^l nor-?i. 1n Mvy a * 

sMn^U impr6ve0^*>.nl is note^ wUh 73- of the seconil grade studenr>; hel ow 
rhH^on/H nonius «"in<i ?? t>bove the National Mp,in Non-^ in Word MiowJi^^kje. 

keadintj: In NovenUM^r ]97?» t here' were ^^f^ of iHe secOfi^rnr.)Hr 
^ sti^le?Us below the National) Norpi. }fi RcMdinq aini on)y' H above t^*y ■ 
M^uional fifty percent ratiny. !n kvy'Hn, the trervi h^id ch.:ifKie^| to 
a rK>re po^tUvr^ pk^jre vvflh of tho U^^^fent<^ below thf^ Nt^tion.?:^ 
. .wervdcjc Ofh) 3')\.r:ibqvii the national fif ty |>ercent scere in Re^^dim}- ^ ' 

1, Total Rovilinfr In 'ipver^ber, 7*ii ot the secc^mj qr^^der^ ^eee 
he|ow the 'latior^al ^iveranp in Tot'al Reading :uv\ were above uij 
*i:i*JnnGl 'lOrrn. ff^ !\)y vo;;?, f;^;^^were t^e 1 ow . t he- Wa ti ona I Nor- a<ld/i^ .,eri 
atw>ve the National fiftieth pMrxenUle in Total Re^sd ino . ■ 

In reavlin^j acbieve-H^nt on thc'MAT/s First (^rad<^^. ani Secoful rfrSuies 
an efK:Oia%i'iif^'i incture has e^^iorqed with'the first orades at the- Natioiial J^or^s's 
in RiMilin^j arKi M>e second qr.ide leachers/orotjra" ) produc inr, so^^^e positive forward. 
re^<nm; proxjress towartjs ndtuyhd} nor^ns. If the fi^«st o?^a<l^rs can retain their 
reAdifHi advanta^je over the su'^i=*^r ^nd Ou:* Sf\r.ond drade tea'^tiers car? stai t thv 
yeaV ^^ff viilh an tutvanced qrou;^/ the ero'^^ert^ o^' thedMsta-itt Nf't:.ovv? .q!%vl*v'4 
i^ea>\ira\at th{^ VAT Nat i orun -'^or - h^v^i tav Shvco rethty ir» f'>M. 

\ . ■ • • . ■ 

\ ■ • ' . ■ ... 
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yr>!.t ret |^^Mjn?KiU.iN; 4, IQ; ? K/iil, 63^ t4', HO, i;^?, 
Hji, li-, MO, M^O, vu\ 18... ! t^ pr i'r:%ii^y frurnost:^ is .tor^ijucc thoi^dult-/ 
Ktl tutio u> > "iHUrro u t ^'^j , frr.t anil ^f^c cad ova^.k^s » -in {hi^,f" schnoU, 

■■-.lot^il -o^ >o, ,^]]or<u^'u jrvHVj tiiM. ratio ■ tCiichef's fur t^u: _ nurch..n'"' 

f i ic 5 1 UM;.j 1 ^^^^ ^ > t;ovt, ^ : (1) !.it:h k ^'n^ii^M'^j^i rt(*n c1<^Cf. i to* hivo^ one r:du<:at^on.i I 
."awt ;t int, v-') ^ re^ihrnno as>istar;-ts to 4i,slr ihut^Mj to ^nkH school 

vJicnrduii: to total r4n?uiat:on ar^d tht p^^rcon'lago of iion-lrKjIish , 
.;MSj* ,^n^ *.ndr^^fi \n Ktry^O^rHA \ {3} An Uonal rV.s1st/^nt to ^UiH..Uj*d' 
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vndtvidual and small* qroup re?H:'iHa1 ^^n'^ in<t*^ti:non»,il acMvitio< ,vrv1 in f^ootinn- 
t>j(> etnotional need<; of the c^nMren. ' ^ 

There is riD pf*r<icKi^e> r icul*r- for Uu '^r C [>j'fM)r;;:i'n. i'dut;;\l iOh.i 1 . 
A^;*;fslants work in reqular tl^nsf^s w^um%' tho ^fvUruc t iona 1 :ranr\pn aiK? . 



/n fj-^", clijKlrrh ^vrv^d v.|]i t-r dbh^* to br.^^>■ Mu> t^rincirio 
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ia'i^- i,^h.Atl^/r* vr^''. u» ..t^ jp i % ^r*-u to tout' ^Ji H itf^'r^-i n rifM'^ 
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i A 'iourte of funds shoul''. be found for- adequate r'dte'-i^U m ''.'Vf 

* ovf-rof-phas ■? on ro.Jvjers and wprkboo^-S. 

0, Causes should be fxploi's'^d •.^n-.! ron',<.^f i es soug-M for .the pcr'Soncf of 
cont''Oi o»'ierilt.''.l t.fa(J.in!j r-elhods, t^ntj/of (lestruCUve bchtivi ansl nr-q/i I1 •jr 
intefrf-r.^ofuil rehUiC'is csr^jnq tf'iicht^rs ,ind students,- fo'" the Tost p.ir-s: in 
siM oftcJ grado . . - 
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(4 fjf 9 paQOs ) 



STRfNGTHf;NlNG E ARU CHii.DHOOD 



1, a) Who- ass ?gn^, see funded teachers and educational assij^tants then- 
duties ?■ * • ^ ^ • 



^r'^' svsvisfiiMi with t'U'^ p^oco%^^ (pUv^^j;- (:i)mi'fti> 
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^ ' - ' . Appendix B • 

• ^' , (f^ of. "9 paqos) 

* ' '■■ ' ' 

Ooes your school or wUl your school pmvide eny training, fo teachcM;^ 
in how work ef fectivi^ly wi,th'aides ? 

Yes 'No ' ' * 

• . ........ . ^ 

If ye%, p1e<ne describe* inc1udin?i freiiuency of rr^ei^tint^ 



Does your schopl or will your school provuJe any traininq and or 
discussion groups where teachers and <»1des cm discuss toqether 
prohloH'S related to their classroom relatfonships? 

^ ' ^ _ ■ ■ No".. • . . 

If ye\/ploaSe describe (^includmq frequency of tJ^eetinqs) 



I'j v^ny trainjny provlde'l* ^or- teache^rs itv^et^^ods ai worUn<i with 
;i):U:S bv the dKlrict adn:in) Ur^jt H)f3 of SfC^ 

V,,..- ■ ^ . ■ . ' 



: e.:3^e 
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will hf' dsMpM \t) i!s»t,vi! about what V^m; '^rinruvil a. 
= * you ^iavt' .iny urel r-i ft.! ry co:■p^^t^i^. or rr5tiri<j-- to .t^^Io about 
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^ X (8 of 9 paqe-O 



STRLNGTHnaNG tARlV CHllOHOOD - 



1, >Me4S€* nar^o the r^tio tedch^r($) in you^^ Vchool who n ^tjnde<j upder 
' S;tren<jtheni rnj l^rly Childhood. ' \\ 

?. On what dato was th^s leac/itM* di)pointed' lo tht^ position of SiC ration 
■ teacher? _ _ ^ 

3. On what ^late/Was her pvoormi set u(] jnU Tunc t ioni nqi' 

4. Wnen wen^^.you first nolHunl by tho distrut <ltjnMni str^tion about the 
e/;!Ct role the r.itiw toache^^ is ^ui't/Ose<j : to ,perf orr: un^ler the 197?- 
^!9>73 S£C pr'oyri^r; proposar' _ _ * ^ 

' Oo vou .corv; conr^^ifUCf^t ? between yOu urh^^ipa? .ir^i thj^ district 

fUl': inis trjt<H'> of tho SFC pronr^v^: f^d^^iuat^'" 

* . ' ■ 

; / ^' 

^ W> ? ^Nn"h'> r ' > ■ 
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%:'MIh :mV '(■Hn..;H^r n who sri'-'iAi i>NsnA'.5i 
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^ ■ J . (i« of p/uK^^ ) , 

' t, hOi[ ' (.KJ? i i .^'^'^N AI HI. I- on t \jvi^^6 . : ' ^ 



'.U> you know -.-f nr h^^vi* you rr^vJ t he 19'/ 1 - MV? i'sv^^j u-^t iot^ or ■ SI RHiu'l Hi 
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^' . Af'f; -yuu vurr"^fi t ^ y ■ Onro] h'^i in a i:uni"?|0 Jt-q?''"^^^ >^r'(Mird"u' Yoh ith 

'! . ^'Ot^ fOnq hv5Vr yOu WOr».eu' dU t'^|:J< a t. I uf'un .tSSVvtrt^U ' 

/. v^j h.ivr i,..Or>l.::u"", t ,vl tH^ t-'lon t'= <Hs^J/Of ooJ'Cnts 0^»l"JHc SthtK>l;' 



i ] ^r -;V M^.l r^:'r.unt i...iM..ri ta;.*.weCr' ^ 
■ ?' f ^nrii _ for' r >^M d*'V('!wp-vf^t 
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tfatn'rin vO-J roco1v<?dMt the Auxiliary fdwc^t- 
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Qf 3 paqes) 



f'ne of the pbj(^ct>ves 1>h^ 6t venqtheni rv^ tar^y Chllcjhodd PTOi)rom 
(urnjer >hich /.lassrcoin paraprof es<.ionr3l are fundtHl) i$ that childrrin at 
the rrsjdines^^ iovel bi:qu), to ^develoD reading skillV,^ Here* i*'^ 4 very brief 
n^easuro of beginnlnq riefUiifiQ skills to bf^ <^d'nir>i<»tored lo those cfnldren 
you desiqniUod <»s hoini) at Uu' rtsuiirfes"^ lovol during iho first ter't)), 
^Mea^^> re^;urn |he enclosed tests w1 thin or>^. wee^' in the enclosed erwt^lope. 

Avfhur H»nto)d^ 



^M*^^rs^ re-id *'>c fc^Mowiny ^vo»/^^ to tNc child* qfv^^q* hi?: 
Sufficient, ti-'»^ to l^d Uir rorriH:t t/vOiCf' at- tf'»'- H i-.ord, 
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SCHWl 



WORD CXrRCISl 



i. car 



4/ if 



it 



Jo 



if/] 



4m M'' 



1 -^ " 
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(3 of I iu\(u-v) 



19/? - ?y 



If ACiU'R 



f.RADf 



f-leaso list in cohn^n A all the chUdjen in you? cVass who^^i you v^uH ■ 
classify ciS having been dt the reading r^<i<liness ievol at the begioninr] 
of the school year (i.e. all chUdren \^ho wero not ynt rea*yni| tticy 
enteriMi your class but whon^ you oxpect to htive iin ^l^F'-cntary Stijht vocabu- 
l.:^ry by May)/ T'^aso list your rc^s-r^ininq i>vmiU in coitirn B ihos(: 
who circ rcidinr) or who arr^ not yot ready to le<^rn to r^N^d) . IMed^^e return 
thi% fori^i in the ^^clo^ed envelo;K», ' 



TEACK^!NG?VS 




^ ^ r|- of 1 P.MK') 



J 
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a" '-.^KoniS^u ■ v * ^:.w-v'1pv^'] % , f,he 1jt?^''r rar'tH'^r dWid^nl if^t^^ UOiHT" 



^v;,.?:^..]_{: n to \fM*v i Ci- tnrr-vC' ^.hH d r^en who '/fi^rt-. under" - ^i; 

■. tJ^•^^;^^} towo'^j the' cr-f with ihp ri>br"ti<^r l^i/,^ 
d j^ork proqnir- , f i ff^;) 1 results 'Av^h i^ini f is^in t M^: ^ 



■ tS ^ f^^s t i n^i 



v^r: ^;l^'^:'fy .or? ■ a ui^trift vn^k- ^■i^is wiu^ Iji^ 



-wS= ■ ^ 
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am! 5MK)?^ ^^cFu;o] a(j.ru^.tr'C'nt,u , T^e [u'Q\]\\^r- has two CCr^ [Hj^f^fi!,^, w?.u:n will fM: 



sC'vrrn ■ blocks f r'O'r. Hs !^or- 0 sc^^ool JrJf^S, 7L" [ho iMul^ a f.nr]y i ^oui^^n ' 
buihjiny k*M^t in good r^pc^tr .^rd with yood 'r:Ous<'Ke^'^pi n^;; s r-ds , , Thr i^r^nqr .jr. 

loc^ited on t.r:€ thU'd ?]i,)or of thi^i ^^undinii, having one Jar'^je cl as;:. roof"^ ' ' 
and thp us^ of a ve'ry It^r^je djyroo;: for another cUiSsr(,o<^, Ihere'i^ addition- 

fot^v^ on the M(^or i> used ^or t^^toru^j oy an outsi»te f^crsun .vi'l M^trf^c^ fo-rr 
not parl'^of tho pro'|r-a?r sracc* Huriny't'^O tU'st ser r ,on| v one cUs*.roO':' 

second St/r'p<: tcr » 'wc %r;:.w\,f t(.- vf.r.se-. wv^^^ i,ors.!iy.. Ird -^ak)!'.^ r^v*U'^' of 

He>' in lur?^, has Oesiynate^' on^ o^-his throe le^ieHers dssvqnvvi coordinates^. 
The ccordui^HOi wa^ yojng tt^Kher who had n^jd fxperienc^? the i^ccvinus yc<i? 
a teacher in the prograr^ \<e :;eor'e(f to !<kk ffu" rn^cot^sary rxtoriencr or -\ 
SUpro'^^t tr-or^^ hi$ <;td^f' lo do ■ ot^K' t ^ v^;. job ."^W^'^nn the prn^r<v- t^ec^-C 
disruptC^^ url^ece^^'to^r , re reyuested *'ea'>U^r;;' ^nt 'o t4:y tO'-e srrgp] .h^I , 

C'?";.t *: vT ;.= ^'.:-ai: rc-^. r.ut .'>eT, Ivt.,,^-' * ? : a t..* '^v.; t^'V,- m ^.'■y , ^• 

Mnr--sr>', ?■ • : a t - i^^^rf^ntA' ; .^r = H t,. 'e^rt-^ : ''r,r t t c - . ■ "e /•■^'v 

\p ■ '--eio?"'^^ ■■.^T r ; * e' , 

^: ^ i ^'-r ■ - M ^ ^ ^ * • f ^ ' ; / ' ■ ^ ' ^ .1 . 1 . ' • ; ' . y : ' . 

.i;y ■,--y;.;'y, y.'^^r-,' : ' ' «' '-.^^ ' : 

. : . • I * ' A t ,. , ■ r ^ , , * . , ^ . ■ ^ . 'J ^: . . ^ . . ^ ^ ^ r ■ ' ' ' 

te^n'.*-*;'" ?e':*-rr-* ^i^U ■pv''^ \ ^ ^ ' \ > . . r-:* ^ 
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■'yocational (jujdance groups wer(\ conductec! four to five times during the 
second seniester. They were around the a/ea of career choice, init^edlate wor>: 
assit:prents/ and work values* The guidance counselor has had much experience? . 
as a conruinity worker tm the lower fast Side. i^e was thus able to proye aC. 
valuable- resource to. the childr^^^n as we-ll as being a fjood ^roVe modeK Howevor, 
• he had outside cown'tmi^Us requKiny his beuiQ out a total of fourteen days 
'durlny the- second seniester. He volunteered to resign when he saw that other 
tf^ents v*i^=uld interfere Hi th his program activi ties V' but it was felt by 
.tht) coordinator thaf'tjettimji a replacei^ent would be difficult or iripossible 
^an^J, since NH )i)put was so valuable while 'present^ i t would be best to 
^-etain nin^ Fe was observed, to indeed be a very i^o/Titiye influt-nce i>n the 

Thn^pro^jrar- two p-ir-iiprofessionaH in U:.i,U-rV^^jr l^/^,^ooth-ot wbo- 
;have^been replaced. One wa^ /ery effective and provided tutoring Tor the - 
'students *Nho ,wer^. slow le<irners. The feth^^r* W3S ^ f^^iddle-aged ran who had. 
ar1otlA}r jt)b. The latter was, reassigned to the. hoi e school ar^c the fonrer 

. reMgned in January 1973 for a -job in private industry* jwo others ca'^e 
v^Uh the pr^;^irar' in the second se;' ester , .Both v,ore observed do\ny tutor u\a, 

?!One b^nd\inq all non-rfjarters as a snail qroun ^dn a contif>uOus basis wfn le . 
there was*--no. regular teacher assigned, ?Joth appc.H'efl ccnr i t ted and; wilHn^> - 

■ t'UC^i*^ need of suf'portive teachir^Q heir' that was !>ot/ provided , V . ,o / 



\ 



"he progr^'-- see^-'od r>st adequate, u-^ .^%)^'-^"''"''^Ht> .i.^;^d^^, ^here fe^'e,'?^^^^ 
U:^ I ■ rts^ders/ ar>d te?xt^"/ • Toward , tr:e end irf/ th^:- 'M'^.t se'^^'cs Ir^r^ ca'''.orMs 



^Curd.:,and sore -^se w,]S ^' ado of t^er. in te<:?c^^>^'M ,t:^^in':-jra;">hic ' sM 1 )s tp 
inte^'est'ed chib'ircru 'H-^e prinor^^! :>^H;roj to provMf- ^^hatever 



it. ton 



+ 



:1 



1 :u r^^; 



(ii f ' fx^ *orrv-t;ve students/ r c M - / i ^; twi-nt/ 



i 1 ^ 



5 • 



tfKludinQ *rja.r)y,^ >tudeP;S v^err 
teacher, re^err^l to guidance counselors tfr-o ':M:':f to th^ h>c u.-cjK 

Students were then referreu to the prcgra^^^ v.hvt .ic^'- • , dfv: tht'^?^ fa^Mlies 
were interviewed i^r'ior to aheeptance. ^?-nS;'^ sy-stv^; .Mi i'v^ \^ytx<iU^ ^iown ,v 
duru-^i the first se?resteV wher ^our to ■■; >.^nv^ ie-!^^dHcd with^ 



ut 



the princu^aTs krowle-iyei A^ter the fdrvt .1'^ ents we?'r« "ad»^ 

t^^'-/.e^-^e sti/der-ts transff^^red out .\nd ^■t^c?^■: tr.^^- ^ f • ^-i,^ >hr a* c^^udents 

has beer^ rnf-de^il! wi'th .^r f;,>riU;? r^'fro^'-^f'^^'-^^'c^' .-'^f^ r>u*^ '^n %v>:d 



r .... ^^.^.ly; 
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As previously ik*vcribed» one teacher rauqht at a time during the - 10:00 

hour and Hhe 10:00 * UiOO hoarv A one-to-one tutOrlnq schedule was worked out 
for V^a^h child to have so^o tin'?? with a teacher Hidivlduany.' /fh'U did not procr^ed 
M piirw^d. Ih*^ nroqr,^ni r:ot^sUt(^nt1 y f ro^^ 9 : '^0 to 11:00, wtth lunch :^tv\ 
ttiKiftq the bdlam:e ot t^u^ it^y. 

Jhc ■ ocori/ <:urTicu1un^ bo^icif^ ufVlc'r thf^ rH:-w coordinator anrj tHusly* 

H:ua-^9:1^ " / fntjlish - Social Studies - 

^1:1^ - 0: 50 / Breakfast ' , , 

9:30 -10:00 ^ Social Studio*^ - UviUsh . v 

10:00 u^^liO ' ■ Math 

. ■ . 11 ' ^0 «l? :.no- Ltinch • 

; ':jC " 1:00 Workinq st^^lont^ work V>-\, not working 

have vifcA U\ the aflernoon • 

t\tr^^ i uvr\cKi\{\r .u IUmUo^ iiiclude an est ted Iwel vo ^H^cmb! ios Includinq.. 
tvfO on ^'\i^ri<) Rican cu!turo, a fireran's lecture on rodent- control . NFC footbdU 
fn-js ;^nd H^}Ci^sioris .around qroMp d 1 sc ipUnary activities; cis the occasion 
deft-artdcL Trips were ^^'4dc to tho U,'^ , Hayden f^lanetarium, /oos» T,V, progr^v-rt^^ 
■Cof^ey !%1^nd a^^^^"^^^^^-'^^ * South Stmet Seaport Musoun, and a bioydo outing, 

W^.^'i r^eCi^i'U' p<:irt of the t^roora n the second ^e^^^ir^s tcr . StudOfKs who 

W^vo nv, ? tnirU'Oij ytNU'S'of iU|o could qu^^Hfy undor the foHowiiu) crireri^.: 



%rhnnf wor*k. 



St^idv^n*^; 'wof!^ .:rv';iqn(*d to sr'vioK or Mh^ HHtnct ^"^^fl<-e tO do clerical or 
:''-:*Vo^-nqer r^.^f*. for wh'iC^i-. tr^^^y i>f;r"- I'dt:]'. ^^^^vrnfron of {ho t>^rn ty - f i v^^ enrollv-d 
rsf dune ^'^'Cr.had sorn-^ w^rk ^^>perirnce inider thv* f>roir/»'^^, one ^^dditicr^-^l with 
a ioi;- nht^A'^Uj of tht'^ <rhfw,d';. Vwih^ or;t*>At; fM.-!-f- WiM'k?^^! nrn-' ?^'0?ith av 'n(fr(^. 

A, ■ " / ' ■ ^ ■ 

T>:,. j.],'-.V' 'i,r! ^wj Ui-, ; ofTe "S' I^>'*"or im^ lower 'piM^^vtry iru-,i^^ ar.J 
another -.i?, «.riv ]tV:0^f;^. '^q^e^re Roys.riMb for the Prinary (qradcs 4-6], 

The r-. r^^-^^roA.--^ w^s or ^ir^l M^ior :''^kiiva for ea<,y accr^ss to frir^nt*^ 
^fHi t?v%o.:rdi?i-) to^ . ■ Mvy^- w^iS well ^^t, cleanly keiU an^l \^^n f^.^nis^^rd 

to "^^orf^ tlnr, l^'O^ia'e! ■^■^'^d, th^^ r;f^j-'3% ;t.' <=<^ven ?t) f^ioht ^ tl^ient,.^. 
-■pH^ Rovv "'-I it. ^vi i'^ -v. nl'^^^^^ h.jilein-| ' ^n.. solidly rLidnfyfi n/^-i wUh 

.^.f(<^'^' ;^-d"'^^^' V'.: et■^;■^^■. :r.> '{^r-^rpvi rn' ]of t^^^^ ^*;<'oeo floor, 

h;-/f-i ci/.^-: ^ ^ V t ' ■ -p' I'-:. no-. Ao-oo ^ ' - .--^ ^' 

/ 



T 0" 



1. , .!n . u.^]'.U-i-'A .r?.ib^-? {v-^■;.:M'^, s-'r- O'.^:.^'? v-d r.^'.-^s i / .'H 
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: ' I, ■ .. ■ '. 

The method of thts classroori was beha^lora.l control, Strc^ss was pUced on order, . 
Students raised their nancls to be acknowledged before approaching the te^ACher's 
desk. The student who fought, in class or out, would have his parents visited. 
A loq was kept of alV children's activities. Children themselves, when 1nt<?r- 
viewed* said they Ifked the structure and discipline instilled f.hls year as it 
nado learning possible. 

The second teacher, just as effective^ had the opposite philosophy, seeinq 
these children as needing a permissive a t/nosphere where acceptance would 
gradually defeat the need for disruptive behavior. He, too » had a point 
systen based on individua) competition. His w^s more of an operant condftionfm) 
approach as only positive behaviors were noted,' A behavioral log was kept - 
jndicatfng a learning sample, achievement and affecit. This was^reviewed and 
fallowed up the by guidance counselor and psychologist. This teacher was a 
graduate of the Hooiework Helper Program. y\q introduced, this concept into his class 
by havinq a small number of 6th graders come down and tutor those smaller children. 
Ihe resuUs appear beneficial but the teacher's imagination is most notewortiiy. 
Additionally, much has been done with perceptual training with specific tasks 
assigned for specific iiifficu)tUs, i.e*, look game for letter reversals, 
Much'of this classes learning'was around perceptuaUskllU such that not only 
were the four directions labeled on the walls, but the days of the week and 
time locations as well. This teacher also made excellent use of materials 
available for this group of small children. Thus, animals were raised, aiid 
record players and tapes were played, listened to and discussed. 

The paraprofessional at the Boys Club has had experience with the pro<iram. • 
Shv. is a local comwHy resident and gives her phone nu'U^er to mothers in th? 
proqra^-^^ SO that sh^ can be contacted at any hour. Observed tutoring ^ar^j^assigoing , 
lessons ♦^she imjiress^c^d as veiy competent. 

T^'.e educational assistant at' ^""S 19 was seen as warn and r-rOtherly,? s;*k^ 
worked with children by. tutoring as well , 'hut seerned to qive litHe f^ore th^n 
trnJer loving care, which at this age, is important. She hh^n'hM) w*>)} wit^^ 
!hf> tf*acher ^hose method wa^ affectionate. • • 

Thn family assistant first observed doing classroom assi*>tinq solely 
Iv was very energetic and, in fact, did well in helping present lessons 
a/ui do intiividual tutoring sof^etimes at the instruction of^ the teacher and 
other limes sel f oni tiated. Clarification of her role durino mid year result 
if: her having K'ore ^o^-e visits' and attending to the needs of both centers ir: 
thai reg^iri, Ari:or<1umly she was observecl or reported herself as dojn^i: 

]) visilinq homes aU LhiMren 

?■ *aV,inq children to appointru^nts .'^Or f^<<a^:^ i^.i ' 'o^s w^^'^'-i- fU'^r%s/^r-y 

to substiltile ^or the parent 
r: <i<;sisted 1 n .c lassroom ac t ivi t i ns r^ovi-^ha u-^; i v ^'^-.a 1 t:ii^';ruv| 
1; -Myi^iq teav:*5^rs -.^r,V in^orr'^ 
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ofHervinq -node of tc^acher-pu^M 1 l^tcM t, 10?^ 
use of, /Mid. .W'li liihH i ty of V ^"'^t'* >^ J s 



■'<^f'S''^ contra^t.s could h:u^r^ provident a ha^^i^-for sluiiy h^ul thesr^ di f for^:'?;iV'?''s 
iiM-n SiM^r, equal in ^i^od intonl^nd sound ^-^t^fMlolOiiy though <JOpo-s1d:c' ii!^ • " 

^jfOoch. Iho CO:^?it.inenl r^r^^s^Mil in both coniponcnts tj\p olouipntary proarvv^ 
wvi t)>o r.o<,:t qlsjjrinqly ,>l>Sf'nt it) t.h*^ secondary proq? .i* • durinq th(' first Sf'^»^^t 

viXH^d. 'd^rv^ i]r(\}i .>dwlt ^-trenut^^^ and d1 rect.i vc?u:^'. thp jpru^r nr^nary 

^C: ^Urii^v:- ■nor;->.Hrr-c!.ivo?v>%«; th^ lower i^C" i^'^^!~v . d<.^'^ ^'^atpr'hi^^ ?'qu'.\-s t v 



Two students at the fompMns Square Bbys Chib, hoth of whom had hec^n thcro 
h^l year, woro intervimvJ. Both fcU that the Boy^ 'Club teacher hrouqht 
tliscipinu* ami that th'is ^^as needed in prior years. They admitted, however, 
th^it when ^ho w^is not there the dUdpHne was f>ot as qood. The varl*^ ty 
of .u^tivQie!. was liked by hoth hoys well. N\Mther could understand the / 
;v;ycho)cyjist. They ^eet^Kni- unable to understand wha.t the qroups were supr'0t>e'1.. 
to be about. He .appeared to be another teacher "tellinq you how'to behave ^ 
u) tHe words of one jnfornant , One boy Hked the coorilinator because he 
nedrd that ^he had bought anotbrM^fchil.j^ a bicycle. The second child had not 
^^^ite ''aiie up hds mind about her. ^ ' 

^. , .-.}ue>t inrrfia ^ res , ^ 

A r a r en t* Ques t i onna i r** m Vn<ilish,dnd Spanish was sent each parent. 
It Ts ^nrUnied as AppenH^ A, The, Hithitjan Stale Self Concept of Abi1 1 ties,^/^^*^t 
w:V> atrtrn s terrc^ and reporf^-i K^^ylor "Acbieve^^enl .It ^'^ay he foun^j ^^s ApperKH;^ C 
^n^* 'Mv- Sc^^ooV ^^iipsl^onn^vi ?*e wav> .-nso adninislered an^l Included as ApetM'>dix D» 



i,,^. |vy,,-c fj>r ■ ^"'oorM''.; jre that: 

. )' st^iler.t^ ..^ill at^.a^n hj^jh^-'r rv---^^f:r ^]a^^> rM;>-:!^h:; 
ir^!. ohiect^Vf was ^^'^MSure^t h/ the v,aT i^ea^iinq srores >;sino 



d-dnist^'^rt-') in ^-^ay Id/? anri M^y 19r^ fo»' secondary 



\ :--<•o^t a-vdni^tereit in January' an^i June 1973 ^or the- lower prMi^^a? 
h,nt' UW; vs, district '*"'ei 1 an 'scores for thn uprer pri^^^ary, S^^c^* 
:V^-.> ^.os'were ^liven .jr-i Mn^^'Mrient r:;-.hfM^ of rhudren hadjv;-.'-- 
ti., i ^/--.sv^-' , tes' ini t"H"rv]ra'-. ri)r'r-^U.ed " In^V:^ wf^V' caU'*lah-^^i 

i^/i.-r-] ---^^n^^'r Id/^^ari'l .-.r^r Sinr.e.^^o p^^^-^ tes t ^na was don^^ ^"^n ^H^- 
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r.,b!<- .'V <i>»ows ♦hat only ibF:V 3'':^, 9;, 15., ami \(> %ho<MC<i 'ii<j»Uf icartt di f.f<-ren-:c'i 
rcctfdn etv;«'rto:'v', 'iAts f .i'nsj irtq . .^niij^it be su''f?Ui!-Ut-''J by stating that 
, , ■ T. .u.'i -,* .u., the teachers 



to b^* <^if' and int*^re>trrct;;-.t^tt •t^^e ii^iV'^^ was. fvx*^ too hard and thsi^^thoir effor t 
no^ without results WnVl'o s^gnlfi^zant Mi f f eroncf^s were ^Ound for f ive of 
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■i-'-i lower iiriTLp^y." - " ' ' . . ' 



\hi' ^ocnrniary J^roqra- Ip^ved as ihr. r^ini school fo^' Jufdor Ui'H^ S?.:huo} 
--■.^-0^ ^^^nu<.tPH:f;l. It .fiad d ve\y difficult beqinninq but b^cmil nore sUb>l'.i:^>' 

^Nivnji ^Jono' sr^^o work,, half of th.jf nu'*1>or • for onr^ r^onth or ^■c^^y^. " 
"^r-r- ^rlrr^ry nrograr w:H, srec Ki L r^roqra'"' to nr*M-^r the ?K^e^K of r'^Uo^'-fr 
-''-r'rt in ? r_ h-yrf. -.HyhrioU, ^hU. i^*-o-:r^''^ ^Mt^M-d'by ver y- .-n' n ^.^r-.-n t 
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MY SCHOOl QUfSTlOfiNAIRl 



Circle th»; .mswer that telH how you" feol 



\ 



*- le-Mhift ffuAh\% school WdMt to he1r> yoy^ 

: he ^teac^ie?;^ in t>u . NChoo) e^pe^ t you 16 
'i^O^K too h^r<i. ' 

■L- The ti:^acners tn ihi^vschool are rj>cil1y' 
'interested in you : , 

-4.-' •Tho'^'teachorv ,in thi^; school i:n^|vv'how 
explain thuK/^ clearly. , , \ 



'fair . 



^ s.chool J^y i hi ioQ 1*^ 4 p)*?dsant placed 
nrifH:ip.5f hi t'ht<' school is friendly. 



■)Do!- is too h^rd. 
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total staff involvement on a part-time basis or one staff member on a full- 
time (9 to 3) basis* Due to realities as then perceived, the former course 
was taken* This did require some earlier hours for social work staff on 
meeting days, and this was done. Social workers then took on the following 
activities: 

a) input into broad program policy 

b) class meetings of students 

c| girl talk groups and group counselling 

d) individual counselling of students 

e) teacher-social worker conferences around individual children and 
needs 

f) screening committee input. 

The Interim Report recommended class teams of teacher, paraprofessional s, 
and social workers meeting together on a regular basis to discuss classroom] 
issues. While there has been some regularity, the attempt to involve students 
has not proven so helpful • The need for social worker-teacher interaction 
has been met with some success with an increase in interdisciplinary planning 
evident during the second semester. Social workers can be most helpful in 
screening applicants for the next year and this activity did in fact take 
place. Another role might be behavioral contracts established for each child 
where all parties are aware of what changes will meet the contingency conditions 
for successful completion of the mini-school program. Working in small groups 
could be effectively done for the children given a restructuring so that a 
balance within groups can make for positive interaction. The expertise of 
social workers might additionally be brought to bear on family dynamics and 
community interactions known best to social workers. Therefore, their role 
in working with, and eliciting, the input and support of parents needs further 
exploitation. 

In the new proposal the Alliance has volunteered the assignment of a 
Coordinator to oversee the smooth functioning of the program. This is certainly 
seen as a more efficient means of having a continuing influence in, and ongoing 
responsibility for, the program as envisaged in the second of the alternatives 
earlier discussed for the mode of agency support. An additional responsibility 
might be staff sensitivity experiences prior to the implementation of the 
program, whereby all staff will deul with how they see themselves and are 
seen by others. Because of the nature of student-staff ratio, the personality 
of each staff member becomes a critical ingredient in the program operation 
and areas requiring work can get group support at this early juncture. 
Moreover, mutual appreciation of strengths and weaknesses among staff may 
avoid some of the communication difficulties that are commonly part of the 
start-up impediments of such operations. 

There is need for ongoing support in auxiliary staff operations in terms 
of a Policy Advising Committee and Screening Committee to be discussed below. 

C. Materials 

The program's materials were adequate if not particularly innovative* 
Teacher-made materials arij use of texts was always evident and showed high 
levels of preparation and creativity. SCOPE readers arrived in May 1973 
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Physical Education, al\/ays part of the program, continuod on a reyular 
basis duriny sone afternoons, A basketball toan v/as forr.iod with inter-nini- 
school and othor coiapeti tions played. 

Group Counsel liny and rap sessions \/ere the affective part of the curriculum 
as described above. Social \^orkers played a majrtr role in starting and main- 
taining these activities. Video taping has been participated in by some 
uarties of children, and photography was also encouraged. Children attended 
shops over at the main school as well as all assemblies. It \/as felt that 
it would be important thot their identi f ication wi th Jr. U.S. 5G shouldn't 
be lost, and it was further buttressed by having lunch in the school for both 
students and staff. 

Trips uQve nart of the cultural enrichment. Trips were taken to 
the Museurn of Natural flistory, the aronx Zoo, the Cloisters, South Street 
iiuseum, the Halls of Science and the Aquarium, Additionally, children were 
taken ice skatinj at Wolli.ian ''.ink, to the movie "Sounder^ and to the circus 
and a rock concert. On hut da.^s, cliildren were taken to the park nearby 
^for classes or recreation. Thus the i.ii ni -scliool has, in fact, during the 
second semester, iiade a strong effort to take advantage of the learning 
experiences available outside, as \^ell as inside, the school building. 

For the future, it is recommended that diore vocational planning and 
exploration be utilized in trips. Thus, trips to a bank might be made \nth 
a personnel officer explaining what the jobs are and \/hat skills are required. 
A trip to the City Transit system and an insurance company's head office 
t.iijht be utilized in the saiie manner. Greater exploration of city services 
might provide botn career possibilities for students and civic education. 

Since nearly all high schools in the city now have mini-schools of their 
own, some as cooperative programs, visits to some of these might nrovide 
additional motivation for the student who is contemplating a drop-out decision. 

A success environment might also be exniored where students can get 
ooints for being on time, being oreoarod, doing hor^ework and classwork. While 
students Mere rewarded with prominent displays of work \/ell done (which, for 
soi.ie children, must have been the first such recognition in their Jr.ll.S, 
experience) a more formalized reward system might he worked out providing 
early disriissal or soiie other valued re\;ard. 

The inclusion of life skills in the curriculum, done now on an informal 
Lasis, can be supple;.iented by programs packaged for the disadvantaged learner. 
SuCii skills as job interviewing, askinj for a rainn, dealing with employers, 
and dressing mignt have relevance for many students who see themselves as 
younj adults. A curriculum based on the reality demands of the school, the 
direction of student interest and the reality of their life status should 
include all of \/hat tias been done, \/hat has been recommended, and more. 
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and were used. To meet the needs of basic literacy for a small group of 
students, Words in Color was introduced. However, the person assigned to its 
operation was a paraprofessional who was not given the ongoing specialized 
training necessary to utilize this material well. The full Distar Program 
fnight be introduced in the future with the services of a reading specialist 
as well. As previously noted SRA kits were evident as well as some games 
with educational uses. Some hardware, such as a reading pacer and tape and 
slide programs might also be appropriate after proper exploration. The 
services of the Reading Coordinator were elicited by the evaluator for all 
of the Mini-Schools, but unfortunately, it was too late in the year for his 
good offices to be seen as much of a resource. It is recommended that, in 
the coming year, his services be offered to all teachers, or those having 
responsibility for reading at the Mini-Schools, at the earliest possible time. 

0. Student Population 

The program had thirty students in three classes of grades 7, 8, and 9, 
evenly divided. Students were chosen on the basis of referal from teachers 
and Guidance Counselors from among those having adjustment and/or achievement 
problems. From this group, teachers then contacted parents and students in 
their homes. A list of 100 volunteers for the program resulted. Teachers 
then chose from that list the students they'd prefer for their classes. All 
children, then, in a sense, are self-selected, since they were chosen from 
a list of volunteers. There have been some transfers in and out of the 
program, as there should have been, as pupils' progress was monitored, and 
those whose achievement either improved, or whose deficiency wasn't that great, 
were transferred out. Some were dropped as having disciplinary problems 
too severe for the efficient management of the program, This ongoing re- 
assessment represents a positive and, in most cases, the collective de- 
cision-making of administrative, teaching and social work staff, 

A more regularized method of screening for selection and exit has been 
initiated. Teachers and Guidance Counselors refer students and social workers 
do the investigations. It is recommended that, at this point, a Screening 
Committee composed of representatives of parents, teachers, social workers, 
school administration and cofnnunity persons, as well as students, be formed 
to do the actual decision-making work of acceptance or rejection. Moreover, 
this committee may make similar decisions regarding the hiring of teachers 
and social workers for the program as welU In short, no employee or student 
should be allowed to participate in the program without the approval of the 
Screening Committee. The Screening Committee should itself be a sub-group 
of a larger Policy Advising Coninittee having the same make-up but with larger 
numbers. The PAC should establish broad guidelines for the type of program 
it would like to have as well as the criterion for entrance and exiting. 

E. Curriculum 

The program had, from its inception, taught language, math, social studies 
and science on three levels, from 7th to 9th grades. During January reassess- 
mentSt it was felt that there was a need for greater innovation during the 
afternoons. During the second semester the staff themselves organized additional 
classes to include Black and Puerto Rican Studies, Sex Education, visits to 
the laboratory at Governeur Hospital and an Art class. 
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IK PROCEDURE 

A. Observations 

All classes were observed on repeated occaslors to note: 

!• overall functioning and atnosphere 

2. nature of regularities existing in the system 

3. readily observable strengths and weaknesses 

4. areas of weakness which could be remediated. 

Visits were on a weekly basis during the first semester and bi-monthly 
thereafter* Moreover, three staff meetings were observed and participated 
in. The nature of the input in the first was to explain evaluation procedures 
and the last, around mid-term, to participate in recommendations for restruc- 
turing of approaches. Observation of classes revealed strengths and weak-' 
nesses as noted above. Staff meetings have been seen to grow from defensiveness 
and mistrust on the part of teachers to genuine team functioning with the 
inclusion of social workers as part of that team, A truly interdisciplinary 
effort can now be said to have emerged. 

B. Interviews 

The Principal was informally interviewed on three occasions: upon the 
initial program contact, mid-year and at the end of the year. The purpose 
of these interviews was to assess the general policy of the program, provide 
feedback information to him and elicit observations from him. He proved at 
all times open, complete in his assessments of policy and staff and generally 
level-headed in the way in which he sr'w the program and its operation. 
During a time of reassessment he pemntted the staff to make whatever changes 
they deemed proper and provided whatever support was necessary. 

The AP was interviewed on five occasions irregularly dispersed throughout 
the school year. Purposes of these interviews included closer looks at staff 
competencies, support services offered and curricula and material arrangements. 
While under some pressure about his own role and what could legitimately 
be expected of him in light of his other responsibilities, he was at all times 
responsive and attempted to be as complete as he could in those responses. 
His strength as previously, noted, was in organizing program flow and the 
handling of administration details with minimal delay. 

The Senior Social Worker was interviewed on three occasions on an informal 
basis at the beginning, middle and end of the program. The role that agency 
and workers were to play became clarified after the inception of the program, 
through no fault of her own, but through the oversight and lack of specificity 
in the proposal. She took part in the active management of the program despite 
many other duties and pressures pressing at the time. One social worker was 
also interviewed twice, during the middle and end of the program. His role 
has since evolved into the coordinator designate that the agency will furnish 
for the 1973-74 program. 

Each teacher w^s interviewed on an informal basis at least twice, during 
the beginning and end of the program. Both 9th grade teachers had been 
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interviev^ed. Teachers were asked about tholr classos, materials, support 
they were receiving fron adr.iini stration and support personnel. Host felt 
that they needed help with the classes but wore at first unable to define 
that help. They felt isolated at a tine the administration felt they were 
being given freedom to improvise. Social \/orkers were around, they felt, 
but their impact \;as hard to feel in the classroom. The school guidance 
counselor was known to them, but he was dli;o known to have a huge case load 
and there was reluctance to odd to his burden. Later many felt thrit the 
staff meetings helped \/hen feelings were ventilated^ The regular involvement 
of social workers led to a lessening of the isolation they felt. Concerted 
planning around afternoon interest activities released their creativity* soi.ie 
felt. 

All paraprofessionals \;ere intervie\;ed around mid year. Their feelings 
auout the program's functioning, their own roles and recommendations for 
i.iprove.iiont \/ere explored. One noted that tliere seef.ied to be a mutual blaming 
durint^ a tii,ie of crisis. This seems to have been some\/hat alleviated. One 
felt that he \/as being \;ell used and dealt with his teacher from a position of 
parity. The tliird was nuite upset about his role and the program and felt 
isolation. Tienerally, ttie paraprofessionals \/ere found to be open and in some 
cases i/illing to offer suggestions for change. 

C. Questionnaires 

An Administrator Questionnaire was g-iven to the AP. A copy may be seen 
as \pnendix a. Other ouestionnaires used appear under Achievement and may be 
found in the Appendix. 

D. Achievement 

The evaluation objectives extracted from the pronosal, discussed and 
agreed upon witii the program are: 

1. 50% of the participants should return to their regular school 
at the end of the year 

2. reading achievement should increase .1 grade equivalent for 
each month in the program 

3. classroom work habits should improve for 60% of the students 

4. attendance and cutting should improve for 1172-73 vs. 1j71-72 

5. Anti -Social Behavior of students shall improve 

6. Lach student will do passing work in each subject. 

The fi.'sc objective is measured by a report from tlie school on the. dis- 
positioii of each child. If a child went on the high school or was not recommended 
for retention, he is considered to have r^et this objective. The total number is 
coiiiputed and a percentaje obtained. This was then compared to 50% expectency 
to ascertain whether the goal was met. 

The second goal is measured by obtaining the 'lAT Reading scores on the 
city.vides administered in ^ay 1972 for all students. That performance was 
compared jith the [lay 1973 city\nde fV\T ^Jeading scores. A real vs» anticipated 
gciin design will then be applied to asses the significance of the difference 
using a correlated "t" set at p .05 level of significance. 
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The third goal was measured by comparing pre and post responses to 
a Rating of Habit Scale. This scale was devised by the evaluator with the 
consultation of the coordinator. It Is Included as Appendix II. The pre- 
tests were administered in October 1972. The post-tests in June 1973. 
Gain scores were compared and a '^t'* test applied to assess tKe significance 
of the difference with a p i: ,05 level of significance* 

The fourth objective was assessed by comparing days absent 1971-72 to 
days absent 1972-73, Differences between means was tested by means of a 
''t" test set at p 6,05 level of significance. Cutting was measured by 
afternoon absences and similarly treated. 

The fifth objective was measured by a Rating of Anti-Social Behavio" 
devised by the evaluator with the consultation of the Coordinator and included 
as Appendix III, This scale had been administered as a pre and post basis 
in October 1972 and June 1973. Gain scores were obtained and compared using 
"t" to measure the significance of the difference with critical level of 
significance set at p ^,05. 

Finally, each subject had its percentage of pupils passed and average 
pupil average grades attained setting 65 as passing. Only students given 
failing grades were determined as having failed. Report card grades were 
the basis of tabulation. Expectency percentages for students passed all 
subjects is set at 100^. 

Ill, Results 

The first objective was assessed by comparing actual number returned to 
regular school program to the estimated nurrber set at 50^, 

Table 1 Compa rison of Actual and E xp ected numbers of students returned 
for 50% as criterion 



Retur n Retain 
Actual 17^ 1 7 

Expected I J 17 = 0 N = 34 

Table I shows that the objective was mfit as exactly the number estimated were 
returned to the regular school program* 

The second objective of reading achievement was measured by means of MAT 
reported below. 

Table 2 Pre, Post and Anticipated Reading Scores 





Mean 






SD 


Pre 


4.00 






1.23 


Anticipated 


4.27 






1.19 


Post 


4.76 






1.40 


: .95 = 1.71 


t = 11, 


.19 


N 


= 31 



The obtained t of 11.19 exceeded the critical t of 1.71. The program may 
be said to have achieved its objective. 
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The third objective, for 60% of students to improve on Rating cf Habits 
was tested by means of X* « 3.8 using N » 21 

Table 3 Comparison of Expe ct ed and Actual Improvement in Ratings of Habits 

Impro ve U nimproved 

Actual 13 8 

Expected 13 8 X =0.17 



The actual number of students improving equaled the expected number of X of 0.17. 
This is not significantly different from 60% as the actual was found to be 62L 
The objective was therefore met. 

The fourth objective was attendance, comparing 1972-73 to 1971-72. Lateness 
data, though not part of the design is substituted for cutting as the data was 
considered too unreliable for the latter. 

Table 4' Comparison of Days Absent and Days Late for 1971-72 and 1972-7 3 
1971-1972 1972-1973 
Mean SD Mean SD N t cri tical t 

Absent 31.8 38.4 28.2 28.8 27 1.71 O . 

Late 52. 8 38.8 13.9 14.6 26 1.71 5725 



While there is no significant difference in Days Absent with an obtained t of 
0.45, Days Late shows i very significant difference. This objective is there- 
fore partially met. 

The fifth objective is for significant pre and post differences in a 
Rating of Anti Social Behavior. 

Table 5 Comparison of pre and post mean scores of Rating of Anti Social 
Behavior 

Mean Sp_ 
Pre 3,85 2,27 

Post 3.08 4.46 t = 0.65 N = 13 

This objective was not met as the obtained t did not exceed the expected t. 

The sixth objective was for all students to pass all subjects. This was 
done by setting 100% as the expectancy level and observing differences. 

Table 6 Distribution of subjects and percent of students passing 

Subjects Percent of Students 



Science 96 

Social Studies 95 

Math 96 

Health Education 95 

Reading 100 

Shop 85 



The average number of students passing subjects was found to be 89.5%. Only one 
subject, Reading, had 100% of students passing. The objective as written, therefore 
.9^. not met. 
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IV. SUMMARY 

The program was designed to serve as a wUhIn school alternative school 
to meet the needs of students who were having school adjustment and achieve- 
ment difficulties. Established In a settlement house for purposes of getting 
Increased supportive services, these services were somewhat late In getting 
coordinated with the academic function. 

In terms of the program's objective evaluation, It met three of Its 
objectives fully — reading, returning children to the regular program and 
Improved work habits. One objective was only partially met as attendance 
didn't improve though lateness did. It totally missed two objectives: anti- 
social behavior and passing of subjects. The criterion for the latter of 100% 
passing was somewhat high. The fact that close to 90^ of students did pass all 
subjects which is quite high, perhaps puts this mini-schools performance in 
better perspective. There was staff and administrative effort and observable 
change in many children. It is felt that the effort was worthwhile. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. One on-site person should have responsibility for administrative oversight 
of the program. 

2. More innovative teaching materials should be employed, i.e. reading machines, 
programs etc. 

3. A more realistic evaluation objective might be the number of students passing 
subjects should equal the average for the home school . 

4. Trips should be organized into a career development format whereby vocational 
exposures can take place. 

5. Each student needs a behavioral contract to be worked out by the referring 
home school and the social workers, whereby his behavior or objectives are 
clearly specified as conditions for return to the home school as improved. 

6. Parental involvement, while admittedly difficult to achieve, might be more 
vigorously pursued. 

7. The progran should be allowed to develop by being recycled in 1973-74. 
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Appendix A 

ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

Educational Alliance Mini-School 

^ ^T1 tl e 

School Program 

1. Recrultinent and Hiring 
A, How many teachers were allotted your program? 



B. Were all of your teachers hired prior to program Imp'^ementation? 



C* What qualifications did you look for in staff recruitment? 



D. Were these met? 



E. How many paras? 

F. What was strength/weakness of their impact? 



G. List other support personnel (i.e. Guidance, Social Worker) 



2. Program 

A. What did you see as the most important goals of the program? 



B. Were these goals met? 
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C, What needed Improvement and why? 



D. Statistical Information 

1) What was authorization date? 

2) What was actual date program started? 

3) How many students authorized ; actually enrolled 

• What was your opinion of present year program operation?^ 



What needs improvement? 



What changes do you recommend? 
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EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE MINI -SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION OF ANTI -SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

TEACHER 

!• How often does student get into fights? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

2. Does student destroy school property? 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

3. Does the student get accused of stealing from his peers? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

4. On trips is the student boisterous and aggressive to outsiders? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

5. The student is prone to lies or evasions? 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

6 . Interruptions in class can be oxpe;.^,ed from the student? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

7. How often does the student verbally abuse peers without 
apparent cause? 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

8. How often does the student verbally abuse teachers? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 
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9. The student is aware of his impact on others (positive)? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

10. The student is generally thought to be emotionally mature? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 
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EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE MINNSCHOOL | 




Appendix C 



TEACHER RATING OF HABITS 



1 



10 



11 



Is on time 

{ ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

2. Written work is neat 

{ ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

3. Organizes own work 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

4. Has to ask for materials 

{ ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

5. Asks questions about assignments 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
6* Personal hygiene is offensive 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
7. Attentive in class 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
Requests early excuses 

( ) always { ) usually ( ) sometimes 
Will complete assigned tasks 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
Focuses on and remains with assigned tasks 
( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
Tends toward distractibi 1 ity 

( ) alwciys ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
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) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 



) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 
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TEACHER RATING OF HABITS (continued) 

12* Returns from breaks punctually 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

13. Talks to classmates cluring teacher activUUi 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldrx.i ( ) never 

14. Needs constant supervision 

{ ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

15. Tries hard at things attempted 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 



Function No. 33-3-1660 



AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER UNIT PROGRAM 



i 
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I. PROGRAM OF.SCRIPTION 



District 1 consists of sixteen elementary schools. All are Title 1 
schools with a total of 18,0.32 public school students of whom 12,970 are in 
low Income level. Most of the pupils are two or more years below the national 
norms in reading, math, basic skills as measured by the fourth level on 
State PEP tests in reading or below the minimum langua(^e competence. The 
ethnic composition of the school stjclent population is 72% Puerto Rican, 14% 
Black, 5% Oriental, and 9% White, with many who are non-English speaking. 



Figure 1 



Ethnic Make-up of Scho ol Population 
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This evaluation included educational assistants from the following 
schools: PS, 4,15, 19, 20» 34, 61, 63, 64, 97, 110, 122, 134, 137, 140, 
160, and 188 - all of the districts elementary schools. 

The AECU program served approximately 200 paraprofcssional s who were 
indigeneous to the community by District 1. All of them demonstrated a 
talent for working with children and a desire to improve their skills in 
implementing instruction in the classroom under the guidance of classroom 
teachers. 



The paraprofessional personnel involved in the Auxiliary Educational Career 
Unit served children in District Ts reimbursable programs and the improvomcn: 
of their skills was designed to benefit solely the educationally disadvantaged 
pupils in the selected target areas. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the CofT^nunity School Board, educational assistants were encouraged to 
utilize their bilingual skills to provide special assistance for bilingual 
children where applicable. 
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The purposes of the program were: 

1. To provide in-service support to the paraprofessionals to 
the extent that they will significantly improve in the 
performance of their assigned duties. 

2. To create a possible pool for the recruitment of new teachers, 

3. To reduce social and cultural isolation by bringing diverse 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds together. 

4. To develop an instructional team relationship where each person 
would know that she has a vital role in the education of children, 
and where the acceptance and appreciation of this role will 
generate a feeling of being involved, valued and committed and 
will encourage them to pursue a career ladder program. 

In order to achieve the above goals each educational assistant participated 
in a training program which included seven sessions held at the Grand Street 
Settlement House. The content of each lesson is outlined below: 



Lesson 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Classroom management and picture file 
Oistar 

Evaluation of Oistar, problem solving, reading readiness 

N.Y.U. lectureres on learning Qj:>abil1ties 

Reading skills 

Community services 

Discipline 



The training personnel consisted of a teacher-trainer coordinator, 2 
auxiliary trainers and a part-time clerk typist. The Coordinator worked a 
full school day and the auxiliary trainers worked a 5^ hour day for 211 sessions. 
In addition to her teacher-trainer duties, the Coordinator served as a liaison 
between administrative personnel, pedagogical staff and educational assistants. 

The duties of each educational assistant in the classroom as outlined 
by the Board of Education were as follows: 

Participates in daily and long range class planning 
Assists the teacher with large group activities 
Works with small groups or individual children 
Reads stories to small groups or individual children 
Contributes to enrichment activities by utilizing special talents 

and abilities (art, music, interpreting foreign languages, etc) 
Assists the teacher in guiding children to work and play harmoniously 
Alerts the teacher to special needs of individual children 
Serves as a source of affection and comfort to all children 
Encourages and supports the non English speaking child 
Performs related duties as required 
Serves as a home-school liaison. 
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Examples of Monitorial and Clerical Duties: 

Keeping attendance and health records 

Preparing instructional materials 

Arranging displays and bulletin boards 

Collecting monies and assisting with housekeeping chores 

Checking^ storing, and taking inventory of supplies and materials 

Assisting children upon arrival and In preparation for dismissal 

Escorting children (bus, office, toilet, playground) 

Arranging for field trips 

Translating and interpreting foreign languages. 

From the duties stated above two summary evaluation objectives can be 
derived: 

L Paraprofessional s will improve in the performance of their assigned 
duties 

2. As a result of the paraprofessional ' s training pupil achievement will 
Improve, 

II. PROCEDURE 

In order to evaluate the achievement of the above objectives the follow- 
ing methods of evaluation were established: 

Hypothesis 1: Paraprofessional s In the AECU program will significantly 
improve in the performance of their assigned duties. The original design 
called for a 25% random sampling of the 200 paraprofessional s In the program. 
Mid year an additional twenty-four educational assistants were added and these 
were handled as a separate sample. Using a pre-post test design, the teacher 
with whom the paraprofessional worked was asked to rate the paraprofessional' s 
perfomance on her assigned duties. A copy of the questionnaire appears in the 
Appendix. The pre test was given during Fall 1972 for the original sample and 
in January 1973 for the midyear additions. The post test was given in June for 
all participants. 

Hypothesis 2: Reading achievement scores of pupils who are served by 
educational assistants will significantly improve. Data for this hypothesis 
was gathered by sampling Grades 3-6. This sampling represents approximately 
1/3 of the total number of paraprofessionals participating in the AECU program. 
The city-wide MAT Reading Achievement Scores for May 1972 were compared to 
scores attained in May 1973 in a controlled vs. experimental design wherein 
the experimental classes were those with paraprofessionals and the control, 
without paraprofessionals. 

IIK OBSERVATIONS AND INTERVIEWS 

A series of interviews were held throughout the evaluation with the 
district's program coordinator of AECU. These sessions served to acquaint 
the eva)udtor^ with the scope of the AECU program, as well as to detail the 
contents of the actual training session. 

In each of the participating schools conferences were held with the 
principal and/or the person in charge of paraprofessional activites. These 
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conferences revealed a general satisfaction on the administrations^ part 
with the functioning of the educational assistants as well as an approval of 
the AECU training program. A problem brought up in the conferences was the 
issue of confidentiality - a point raised by the teachers. This referred to 
the rating of paraprofessionals by teachers which was required for the evalu- 
ation. The principals were assured that complete confidentiality of responses 
would be maintained and the teachers were informed of this as welK 

Several observations were made in the classes served by educational 
assistants^ In all cases the observed paraprofessional was performing one 
or more of the duties outlined by the Board of Education, Brief conferences 
with the teachers indicated a general satisfaction with the performance of the 
paraprofessionals. 



IV. RESULTS: 



Hypothesis 1: Paraprofessionals participating in the Auxiliary 
Educational Career Unit program will significantly (.05 level) Improve in 
the performance of their assigned duties as rated by the teachers with whom 
they work. 

Teachers were asked to evaluate their paraprofessionaTs on the follow- 
ing items on a scale of: Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Poor, and can't 
evaluate. The items were: 



1. Small group Instructional ability 

2. Remedial and tutorial work 

3. Record keeping and clerical tasks 

4. Employment of good motivational techniques 

5. Ability to explain instructions clearly 

6. Scoring tests and grading papers 

7. Overall performance rating of the educational assistant. 

2 

Using a X design, the following statistical analysis was performed. 
The number of responses in each rating category (excellent, good, etc.) were 
totaled for the pre test. The results of this were considered to be the 
expected frequencies for the post test. After the post test was administered 
the actual observed frequencies were compared to the expected frequencies. 
The results are exhibited in Table L 



TABLE 1 



Compari sons of differences between o b served and 
expected results in AECU Questionnaire (N = 38) 

ITEM N = 38 

1 2.08 * 

2 1.40 n.s. 

3 1.65 * * significant .05 level 

4 3.28 * 

5 3.29 * 

6 4.19 * 



7 3.03 
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The data Indicates that educational assistants participating in the 
AECU training program, significantly Improved in the performance of their 
assigned duties In all areas except item 2 - remedial and tutorial work. 

The results of the 25 midyear additions appear in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Comparison of differences observed and 
expe cted frequencies in AECU Q uestionnaire 
(N^5) ~ 

ITEM 



3.00 n.s. 
1.33 s.n. 
3.20 n.s. 
3.33 n.s. 
3.33 n.s. 
2.00 n.s. 
4.00 n.s. 

(None of the results for this group were significant. This may have been due 
to the following factors: 

1. Small number of responses 

2. The length of time between pre and post administration was too short 
to allow for changes to be measurably observable. 

The responses however, for this group indicated a high level of satis- 
faction on the part of teachers with the performance of their educational 
assistants. 

The small number of actual responses used in the analysis compared to 
the anticipated N, resulted from the failure of several teachers to respond to 
both the pre and post questions. Moreover, several educational assistant's 
dropped out of the program for various reasons. 

The questionnaires also showed that most of the sampled participants have 
participated in the AECU program for at least three years. 100^ of the teachers 
sampled said that they considered their educational assistants to be of help to 
themselves and the children. 
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Hypothesis 2 ; There will be a significant improvement 1n the reading 
achievement scores of children whose classes are served by educational assistants 
participating in the AECU training program. 

The 1973 MAT scores of pupils served by educational assistants and 
those of a control group were compared with 1972 scores. The mean gain in 
months was determined and a t ratio was used to compare the mean gain experi- 
inental with the mean gain control using a p ^ .05 level of significance. 

The results appear in the Table below; 

TABLE 3 

Mean Gains 1972 and 1973 in MAT Readinj Scores - In months 
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The results indicated that in only five cases out of 26 did classes served by 
educational assistants achieve significantly greater than the control classes. 
In over bO% of the cases the control groups did better than the experimental, 
though not necessarily significantly. In five cases the control group did sig- 
nificantly better than the experimental. 

The hypothesis was not supported. 
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Conclusions and Results 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effect of participation 
In the Auxiliary Educational Careen Unit on a paraprofesslonal 's performance 
of her assigned duties and to see whether such participation significantly 
Improves reading scores of pupils served by that paraprofesslonal. The re- 
sults Indicate that In all areas rated by the teacher, educational assistants 
Improved in the performance of their duties except In the area of remedial and 
tutorial work. This Is a significant finding which indicates that while the 
program In general Is a success and Is a valuable asset to the teacher and 
paraprofesslonal, more time must be spent during the training sessions with 
remedial and tutorial methods. It would seem preferable to add on another 
session to deal with this problem rather than to eliminate one of the existing 
sessions. 

The evaluation of reading scores indicated that students in classes 
served by educational assistants did not necessarily do better In reading than 
control groups. This 1s In keeping with the above findings that indicated the 
fact that paraprofessionals required more training in remedial and tutorial work. 
It Is recommended that the additional training outlined above be specifically 
geared to diagnostic and remedial work in reading. 

It would also be beneficial for the success of the program that para- 
professionals participate in an intensive training program In reading for one 
month prior to the start of the school year. This would give them a solid 
foundations before they entered the classroom, thus permitting them to be of 
immediate assistance. 

While the objective of pupil achievement is neccsiary and proper, one 
other objective might be some means of measuring the affective Impact para- 
professionals have on pupils. If school is made more home-like by the presence 
of a motherly person of one's own sub-culture, the long range result might well 
be drop-out prevention. If adult role models are provided which may prehaps 
be more readily identifiable because of geographic, class, or ethnic proximity, 
a more adequate self-concept might well be the result. While these possible 
outcomes were not measured by this evaluation, It might be well to Include them 
in lending perspective to the apparent lack of attainment of the achievement 
objective. 

It is the recommendation of this evaluation that the program should be 
refunded . 
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Appendix A 
AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER UNIT 



AECU TEACHER RATING SCALE 



A. 1. How long has your educational assistant been in the AECU program? 



1. 
3. 



Is the educational assistant of help to you and the children? YES 



NO 



If "yes," please nuinber the applicable items below in order of their importance 
to you, filling in the blanks with anything unmentioned. 

allows me to spend instructional time more effectively 



aids me in routine chores 



stimulates my own development as a teacher 

jmproves the emotional and learning climate of the classroom 



B. 



Please evaluate the performance of your educational assistant using the categories, 
below. Please circle the appropriate rating. 

1. Small group instructional ability 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUATE 

2. Remedial and tutorial work 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 

3. Record keeping and clerical tasks 
EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 

4. Employment of good motivational techniques (e.g 
EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 

5. Ability to explain instructions clearly 
EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 

6. Scoring tests, grading papers 
EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 



CAN'T EVALUATE 

CAN'T EVALUATE 
positive reinforcement) 
CAN'T EVALUATE 

CAN'T EVALUATE 



CAN'T EVALUATE 
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C. K Do you feel that the training sessions enable your educational assistant 
to perform her tasks more effectively than would be possible without 
such training? YES HO 

2. Do you feel that it is unduly disruptive when the educational assistant 
leaves for training during school hours? YES NO 

3. Does the educational assistant discuss the content of her training 
sessions with you? YES NO 

4. Are there any areas in which you think the training sessions should be 
more emphatic or supply more information to your educational assistant? 
Explain, 



D. How would you rate the overall performance of the educational assistant in your 
classroom? Circle one. 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 
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SPECIAL READING SERVICES PROGRAM 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The I > \<\] Reading Services program during the 1972-73 school year was d 
contirip ion of 12 years of service to pupils entering the third and fourth 
fjrdd ./ho were significantly below their expected reading levels of achieve- 
(iKMii - approximately two years retarded and non-readers. It served the 
folio g schools: P.S. ^s 4, 15, 20, 64, 97, 140 and 160. P.S. 20 served 
as the Special Reading Services Center and the office of the Director of the 
Program. The program began on September 1 , 1972 and ran through the second 
week of June 1973, during the regular school hours. 

The clinic functioned as a resource center for the diagnosis of the total 
child including his performance in the perceptual areas as well as the 
possession of the ^>i;b-skills of reading as detected by appropriate testing 
devices. The clinic determined the sources of reading problems and often 
referred children to outside medical and professional agencies. 

Evaluation was made in order to assess whether students involved in the pro- 
gram attained a higher rate of reading achievement gain than that achieved in 
previous years. 

Evaluation procedures included site visits and the assessment of pre and post 
test results. 

Analysis of the data yielded the following findings: 

1. On site observation of the program in progress revealed that 
the program seemed to be an efficiently operated program which has 
become an integrated part of the District's total reading program. 

2. The pupils participating in the program made significant im- 
provement in their word analysis skills and in prior oral reading 
abil i ties . 

3. No significant gain was indicated for these pupils on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

The conclusion was reached that the Metropolitan Test may not have been an 
appropriate instrument to use to measure the reading gains of the pupils 
serviced by this program. 

Based upon the above evaluation of the Special Reading Services Program, the 
following reconmendations are made: 

1. The program should be recycled in its present form. The 
Coordinator and Reading Counselors are performing the roles for which 
they were funded in a highly successful manner. In addition, they 
are meeting the needs of additional pupils and teachers by offering 
their services beyond the scope of the program without sacrificing or 
compromising the program. 
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2. In the future, if a group standardized test is requireH, and 
because of the specific nature of their target population, the 
standardized test should be administered by the Reading Counselors 
in small groups upon entry into the program and at post-test time. 

3. Instead of thfi Metropolitan Acliievertent Test, the staff of the 
program should explore the possibility of using some form of a group 
standardized diagnostic instrument such as the California Diagnostic 
Reading Test or the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. 
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SPECIAL READING SERVICES PROGRAM 



1. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Special Reading Services prograni during the 1972-73 school 
year was a continuation of 12 years of service to pupils entering the 
third and fourth grades who were significantly below their expected reading 
levels of achievemont--approximately two years retarded and non-readers. 
It served the following schools: P.S. #'s 15. 20, 97, 140, and 160* 
P.S. 20 served as the Special Reading Services Center and the office of the 
Director of the Program. The program began on September 1, 1972 and ran 
through the second week of June 1973, during the regular school hours. 

The clinic functioned as a resource center for the diagnosis of the 
total child including his performance In the perceptual areas as well as 
the possession of the sub-skills of reading as detected by appropriate 
testing devices. The clinic determined the sources of reading problems 
and often referred children to outside medical and professional agencies. 

Personnel for the program consisted of a coordinator and three full 
time and one half-time reading counselor and one stenographer. Three reading 
counselors served two schools each and the half-time counselor^ one. They 
worked with small groups of children compatible with needs, level and 
abilities of the learners involved. The counselors were responsible for the 
diagnosis of each pupil accepted for remediation, planning a diagnostic- 
prescriptive corrective program, and clinical remedial programs. Th^j 
counselors served as consultants to the regular classroom teachers and per- 
formed various roles related to the total school reading program. 

The total Special Reading Services served as a resource center for 
other schools in the di'^trict which it did not specifically service by 
providing materials an > itroducing techniques in improving reading. 

The total number of third and fourth grade pupils accepted for 
regular caseload by the counselors was 154. These pupils received diagnostic 
workups and ifitensive specific remediation in small group situations. However, 
as is evidenced by the information below, the counselors actually provided 
service for a great many additional students. 

An additional 114 pupils in grades two to six received diagnostic 
prescriptive service and 11 sixth graders received end-term diagnostic 
evaluations . 

. The counselors provided reading program support for the classroom 
teachers of the pupils constituting their caseload. This brought them in 
contact with 42 teachers. In addition the counselors gave? diagnostic- 
prescriptive service and instructional materials to the teachers of 101 
pupils in grades two to six. 
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ACTIVITIES OF TflE READING COUNSELORS 

In addition to maintaining a regular caseload in each of the two 
schools she serviced, the reading counselor carried out the following 
activities : 

1. A diagnostic-prescriptive service was provided in each of the 7 
scliools serviced for pupils not on their regular caseload. These 
pupils \/ere referred by one or more of the following: Supervisory 
Staff, Guidance Counselor, Bilingual Teacher, B.C.G. Personnel, 
Classroom Teaclier* . 

A diagnostic folder was maintained for each child and findings wore 
shared with school personnels A prescriptive plan for instruction 
was supplied to the classroom teacher in each case. A total of 
108 pupils were involved in this program. 

2. Conferences with classroom teachers of pupils on re gular caseload ; 

a) si^are diagnostic findings 

b) plan prescriptive program to be followed in Reading Room in Classroom 

c) share instructional and diagnostic materials 

d) train in special remedial techniques 

3. Conference with parents of pupils in regular caseload to discuss: 

a) Special Reading Ser^'ices Program 

b) how \;ork should be iiiplemented at home 

c) referrals to Conmiunity Agencies where necessary* 

4. Parent Jorksiiops - A total of 98 parents were seen at least once. 
Of this jroup, many parents were involved in several conferences. 

5. Grade Conference Workshops - 3rd and 4th grade teachers conference tonics 

a) Diagnostic teaching 

b) Remedial tectiriiques 

c) Instructional materials - comi^iercial and teacher-prepared 

d) Informal Textbook Test and pupil checklist - 
guidelines were distributed* 

Folders of Diagnostic materials were distributed to all nartici pati ng 
teachers. 

6. In several instances, assisted classroon teachers in grouping pupils 
for reading instruction. Screened pupils and helped plan management 
system. 

^. ilade referrals to outside agencies for visual or auditory evaluation: 
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a) Optoiiotric Center 

b) Nnw York Eye and Ear 

c) LodQuo for Hard of flearing 

d) Gouveneur (iospital 

8. Maintained close contact with School Speech Therapist, Guidance 

Counselor, D.C.G. Psycliolugi st and Social Worl;er concerning pupils 
on rejualr caseload and pupils for \/hoM only diagnostic-orescripti 
service \/as offered. 

TItc Readin<j Counselor at P.S. 140 also assisted in coordinating 
"Project Vision" which provided for visual screening of 198 pupils 
by the Jptometric center. She conducted Parent and Teacher Work- 
shops related to this prograr,). 

At P.S. 97, the Reading Counselor was a mmber of the Unit Task 
Force, in an advisory capacity, of the "Right to Read" progran. 
She provided a diagnostic service for 2nd grade pupils who were 
in the "Right to Read" progran and v/ho have special learning problems. 
She also participated in a P.S. 97 faculty conference--Tonic: 
Techniques and flaterials to Strengthen Comprehension Skills. 
i)he also naint'iined ongoing comunication wi th the Grand Street 
Settlement Tutorial program. 

ACTIVITIES OF COORDINATOR THAT WERE NOT DIRECTLY RELATED TO SPECIAL READIMG 
SERVICES PROGRAM: 

Altiiougii only 7 schools received direct service by Reading Counselors, 
an attenpt 'vas iiado to reach out to all 20 schools in the district. The 
Coordinator was requested by Title 1 Coordindlor to develop a comprehensive 
reading plan for the district for school year 1973-74. 

1. In line witli tliese goals, the coordinator arranged for 2 district- 
wide Reading Forums to \/hich each school sent at least one repre- 
sentative. Members of both supervisory and teaching staff parti- 
cipated. Those representatives then reported back to the entire 
faculty at a school conference. 

A PvOcKiing Task Force was formed from participants at these 2 forums - 
to exf)lore various reading programs, and to develop a comorehensi ve 
|)1an for tiie district. 

3. a. Tiie coordinator also arranged two visits to District 14 and 16 
to observe the Distar program in action. 

b. Initidte(i and organized a Pi star Pilot study in three schools in 
Di strict 1 . 

c. Arranged for a visit by District 1 nersonnel to Twin Parks schools 
in the Dronx to observed "Words in Color'' oronram. 
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Arranged for District 1 personnel to visit 2 schools in District 8 
in the Bronx to observe fligh Intensity Skills Center, 

e. Arranged and maintained an ongoing exhibit of current publishers' 
materials at Special Reading Services offices. Held grade con- 
ferences with 3rd| 4th| and 5th grade teachers to discuss which 
materials were most suitable for our pupils, 

f. Represented District 1 at monthly city-wide Reading Coordinators 
meetings at Central Board. 

II. EVALUATI^i^l OBJECTIVES 

Evaluation of the Program v;as made through site visits and the 
assessment of pre and post test results* 

Evaluation was made in order to assess whether the students involved 
in tlie Program attained a higher rate of reading achievement gain than that 
achieved in tlie previous years. 

The sample included all student participants. Data \/as collected from 
the city-wide 1972 and 1973 fletropol i tan Achievement Testing collected for each 
participant in addition to the tests administered by the program staff. These 
latter tests included the Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales and the Roswell Chall 
Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Analysis Skills. 

Using a real versus anticipated gain design, correlated "t" test was 
employed to test the null hypothesis which was set at the previous rate of 
achievement gain. Significance was set at tlie .05 level. The test data was 
collected and analyzed subsequent to the 1973 city-wide administration of the 
Metropolitan Achioveuent Tests and internally administered tests. 

III. GEiiERAL EVALUATIOiJ 

Site visits were made on iiovenber 10, 1972, December 5, 1972, 
January 10, 1973, and April 10, 1073. From those observations of tne program 
in opera in wliicii the reading counselors were observed in a variety of 
situations, the general subjective evaluation of the investigator is that the 
Special Reading Services Program seemed to be an efficiently operated program 
which has become an integral part of the I)istrict*s total reading program. 
Tne staff seemed to be well qualified, personable, totally involved in the 
daily functioning of the schools they serviced, completely devoted to the 
betterment of reading improvement in the students, and interested in their 
own growth as professionals. 

IV. EVALUATION OF PUPIL GAIN 

The reading gains of the pupils in grades two and three participating 
in the program were analyzed by means of a ^^t" test of significance. Table i 
summarised the results of this analysis. 
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TAbLT 1 Tosts of SignificancG of Pf^adinj Gains 





Pretest 
X SD 


Mnticipatf^d 
Posttfist 
X SD 


Actual 
Posttest 
X SD 


W 


t 


Rosvvel 1-Chal 1 


36.1 


19.8 




76.6 


18.7 


140 


27.16** 




1.93 


0.37 


2.40 0.51 


2.46 


0.54 


2 


1.13 


bpac.ie 


1.53 


0.64 


1.76 0.67 


2.78 


0.91 


139 


19.53 



\> .001 



non-roaders v/ere given scores of 0.5 on pretest and 1»0 \;as 
used as anticipated posttest score. 

forty-six pupils \/erG not tested in April 1972 for various 
reasons; these pupils' exclusion \/as not at the reconnendation 
of the Special Reading Services staff. 



The "^xosv/ell Chall Reading Test of Word Analysis Skills is a test 
administered orally and individually to eacli pupil. ^ A correct response 
shi^ws t!iat the pupil can recognize and associate the appropriate letter sound 
relationships. Each correct response was credited v/ith one point. The 
Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales is an individual ly administered oral reading 
test of a jraded \;ord list and graded paragraphs. The scores represent grade 
equivalents. 

Froii these resjlLs it can be concluded that the pupils participating 
ui the projram nade significant iuprovenent in their vjord analysis skills 
and in their oral readtn- abilities. :^o significant gain Mas indicated for 
these pupils on the Metropolitan AchieveMent Test. 

V. DlSCUSSIOil OF TtST RCSL'LTS 

ConferoncGs involving the coordinator of tlie nrograii, the reading 
counselors and principal investigator brouyi^t forth the infornation that a 
iiajor Gupiiasis of tlie prograii is on tiie develonnent of \;ord analysis skills. 
Tne piiilosophy of the staff reflects the belief that these are essential basic 
skills t(iat ijust be acquired by a sci'dent in o^uer for hi,i to l)0 an efficient 
reader. 

The results of the Roswell Glial 1 and Snache tests indicate that the 
staff was nijhly successful in develening these skills among tlie participetinj 
;:u^ils. Cased on this evidence, it can be concluded that the program net its 
basic goal. 

There could (}e a number of reasons why this growth was not reflected in 
tne scores of the ! ietropol i tan Achievement Test. One could be that since tiie 
scores on this test reflect a riore global reading task involving the answering 
of comprehension questions about paragraphs that are read silently, afid this was 
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not a prime emphasis of the program, then the flAT v/as measuring a task for which 
the pupils were not trained. 

Also, the pupils referred to Special Reading Services wore severely 
disabled readers. 102 pupils were reading on a 1.6 level (Spache) or below. 
The reasons for their poor reading performance vary - but in many cases 
hyperactivity, short attention span, dlstractibil ity and low frustration levol 
wore contributing factors. Repeated failure during the first 3 or 4 grades of 
school may have produced "turned-off" unmotivated students. This condition 
was frequently compounded by serious deficits in perceptual functioning. 

For this type of student, a group testing situation is a disaster - 
and no scon? is truly valid. 

In addition the MAT scores of 4/72 and 4/73 assume that instruction 
took place for 10 months of the school year. Actually, most of the pupils 
received small group remediation from 11/1/72 on. The period from 10/15/72 
to 11/1/72 was spent in diagnosing the pupils and organizing the instructional 
groups. Tlie reading counselor who serviced P.S. 4 and P.S. 15 was new to the 
nrogram. She couldn't be hired until 10/15/72. Because she didn't cornplete 
the testing at P.S. 15 before, the new counselor wasn't able to start the 
nrogram at P.S. 4 until 11/15/72. 

VI. RECOtnEHDATlOilS 

Based upon the above evaluation of the Special Reading Services 
Program, the following recommendations are made; 

1. Tmg program should be recycled in its present form. The Coordinator 
and [leading Counselors are performing the roles for wliich they were funded in a 
highly successful tnanner. In addition, they are meeting the needs of additional 
pupils and teacliers by offering their services beyond the scope of the program 
vnthout sacrificing or compromisfny the program. 

2. In the future, if a group of standardized tests is required, and 
because of tlie specific nature of their target population, the standardized 
test should be administered by the reading counselors in small groups upon 
entry into the program and at post-test tii»ie. 

3. Instead of the .Metropolitan Achievement Test, the staff of the 
program should explore the possibility of using some form of a group standardized 
diagnostic instrument such as the California i)iagnostic Reading Test. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Homework Helper Program is an after school tutorial program of some 
ten years experience. It operated In nine schools: seven elementary and two 
Junior High Schools, It focused primarily on those children having academic 
deficiencies. The program utilized peer-learning whereby tutors who arc 
themselves secondary or college students with room for academic Improvement 
are assigned on a 1 to 1 basis to students or tutees who are elementary or 
Junior High School ages. The program supplies material S| snacks, a Master teacher 
and two aids at each sUe, A coordinator and Auxiliary Trainer furnish general 
program supervision. All schools were found to bo operating with total 
commitment and seriousness of purpose. The program^s objectives were sti^dent 
reading achievement and attendance Improvement and tutor school achievement 
and attendance Improvement, All objectives have been met, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Further development should be made In the area of establishing a Perceptual 
Unit for Homework Helper Program for those students not accepted In the day 
programs but diagnosed as needing same. The school with most competency In the 
area is PS 134. 

2. The Mathematics program at Junior High School 71 was founr! to be strong largely 
due to Che exceptional Input of a capable paraprofesslonal . His skill might 

be further utilized by making that school the Mathematics Unit for the program. 

3. The Reading Center presently located at PS 110 as part of Uplifting Skills 
might be made available to students deemed most able to benefit from this service. 
Tutors can be taught to use the hardware available. 

4. Parental Involvement begun with teas given at three schools, can be ex- 
panded to all schools on a once a semester basis to Involve parents more fully 
In the program's activities. Moreover, parents should be invited to staff meet- 
ings to have policy input. 

5. Staff meetings might be better organized with rotating responsibilities 
for methodology or material presentation. This would then serve as a review 
mechanism for new material and training to increase (repertory) of techniques. 

6. Tutors should be allowed to make home contacts with students. 

7. Tutor training time should be increased from once monthly to twice monthly. 
A full week should be allowed for training prior to start of program. 

8. Since the program has had a continuous run in District 1 for ten years, 
organization for the program can begin in early September in order to allow 
all sites to begin at or closer to the authorization date. 

9. The program's record of success and the evaluator's recommendation strongly 
urge refunding for 1973-74. 
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HOMEWORK HELPER PROGRAM 



I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A, Sites 

Homework Helper is an afterschool tutorial program that was originally 
assigned to seven schools. However » in an expansion of the program authorized 
on November 8, 1972| two additional schools were added for a total of n1ne-- 
two junior high schools and seven elementary schools. Schools were chosen 
on the basis of need as defined by average reading deficiencyi administrative 
request and cofmiunity desire. Each school was to have assigned four class- 
rooms to Homework Helper and secure office space for the Master Teacher and 
supplies. Criteria for classroom assignments were based on the host-school 
principal's assignment, availability of office space and proximity to classrooms 
of office space. The sites varied greatly from some having four or more light, 
airy classrooms on one of the lower floors of the school plant to a portion 
of a gym-cafeteria at one location which provided an open-corridor atmosphere. 
The sites covered most of District One's geography allowing all children 
to be within walking distance of the sites. 

Table 1 



Site, Staffing and Population 



School s 




Master Teachers 


Aides 


Tutors 


Students 


PS 19 






2 


14 


23 


PS 61 






2 


12 


24 


PS 64 






2 


13 


33 


PS 97* 






2 


10 


47 


PS 134* 






2 


11 


27 


PS 160 






2 


16 


60 


PS 188 






2 


13 


41 


Jr.H.S, 


56 




2 


13 


40 


Jr.H.S. 


71 




2 


12 


31 


TOTALS 




9 


18 


114 


326 



^schools added on November 8, 1972 
B. Staffing 

The program was staffed by a Coordinator, whose duties were to select 
personnel and materials for the program. He was visited on several occasions 
and found to be discharging both duties well. The assignment of personnel 
often required the tactful handling of program requirements, principal's 
desires and varying personalities among staff from tutors to Master Teachers. 
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Tutors sometimes would prefer working with one teacher than another. One 
Master Teacher (PS 188) was out ill for some time requiring substi tution^ 
Another Master Teacher experienced difficulty in working with aides and needed 
replacement; These personnel types of problems were always handled with 
utmost tact, a minimum of bruised feelings and a good measure of efficiency. 
The ordering of supplies was also done by the Coordinator, usually, though 
not always, at the request of the Master Teachers who were free to order what 
they deemed useful. The Coordinator himself brought in materials for examination 
and was instrumental in assigning a stencil set to all schools desiring 
same. The Coordinator additionally visited each site on a regular basis 
and was observed to be well-known in the community-at-large. Monthly meetings 
were held with Master Teachers for purposes of training and information 
sharing. The training usually was informal, based on stated needs of individual 
Master Teachers and group resources for those needs. It is recommended that 
the Coordinator, in future, designate Master Teachers to be individually 
responsible for the conduct of more formalized training in such areas as 
applicability reviews of new resource materials and specialty area techniques 
(i.e» guidance, perceptual training and Individual Prescriptive Instruction). 
Unfortunately the Coordinator became ill during the Easter recess and was 
on sick leave thereafter. His slot was filled by a Master Teacher with the 
able assistance of the Auxiliary Trainer. An unresolved issue from the prior 
year has to do with whether the Coordinator's position should be full time 
or three hours daily. On the basis of demonstrated efficiency it appears 
that the Coordinator position can be filled on a part-time basis given the 
experience of the present Coordinator and the experience of the staff and support 
personnel » 

There is one Master Teacher assigned each site and they are primarily 
chosen on the basis of seniority. This year's groups varied in experience 
from ten years to six months. At the program*s inception the list of experienced 
Master Teachers available exceeded spaces available. However, as expansion 
developed, one other had to be sought. The criteria for selection are: 
seniority, host school principal's recommendation, teaching experience and school-wide 
pupil contact (i.e. reading specialist, guidance counselor). In the case of 
the one chosen this year, principal's recorrmendation was the most salient 
criterion among all others met. Master Teachers were found to be 
uniformly committed to the program, excel lent teachers themselves and quite 
knowledgeable about their schools and their children. Most were working 
during the day in schools where the HHP site v/as located. The Master Teacher 
at PS 134 is an acting AP. The Master Teacher at PS 160 is a reading specialist 
and another a guidance counselor. The Master Teacher at PS 19 was found 
to have an excellent rapport with children and tutors with a particular 
strength in ability to teach reading pedagogy. The Master Teacher at Jr.H.S. 
55 was found to be particularly efficient in having tutors and students work 
on task effectively and with a high level of inspiration. The Master Teacher 
at PS 134 was found to be particularly resourceful in bringing in Perceptual 
Training effectively. The Master Teacher at Jr.H.S. 71 used the talents of 
a gifted paraprofessional to great advantage r^aking for very effective teaching 
of fv:then?atics. Indeed, most Master Teachers were found to have specific 
strnnnths and general cOiToetence. This general competence was well known 
to anJ there was a feeling of self-satisfaction and warmth evident in 
th'^ir raetings observed. While there v;as sorre resistence to suggestions for 
min^r change, such as having more parental involvement in the program, three 
schojls did, in fact, fellow up in March 19/3 when PS 97, 64 and 61 gave teas. 
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The program has been assigned an Auxiliary Trainer whose assigned duties 

are: 

1) to assist the Program Coordinator in the overall supervision of the 
paraprofessionals 

2) to help In conducting meetings wtth parents. 

Because she has had a long-term working relationship with the Coordinator, 
she had more frequently than not acted as his deputy. She has been observed 
helping tutors getting processed for employment with the prografn, aiding in 
assignment of tutors and paraprofessional personnel, visiting sites as^the 
Coordinator's representative and proving a real resource when, due to illness, 
the Coordinator had to go on extended sick leave after Easter recess. Moreover, 
this person has expedited the handling of administrative details, payrolls, 
attendance records, and the like. The Auxiliary Trainer is a unique position 
in this program, ably filled by a uniquely competent person. 

Each site and Master Teacher is assigned two educational assistants whose 
duties are: 

1) assist the Master Teacher in facilitating instruction 

2) instruction and registration 

3) absentee and attendance checks. 

With the exception of two, all assistants have day jobs in the school as 
paraprofessionals. All are experienced with an average of five years program 
experience. There one iriale and others are parents who live in the district 
as well as work there. Routinely they have been observed in serving snacks 
to children, monitoring classes and tutor activities, keeping track of and 
collecting program materials used. An additional duty these paraprofessionals 
perform is to visit tutors' homes after absences have occurred, and have 
been known in the past to render invaluable assistance through this needed 
function. At Jr. M.S. 71 the male paraprofessional has college credits in 
mathematics and has been a remarkable rebuurce in preparing children fur- 
math regents. His ability is widely respected in the schuul and district 
at large. Discussions with paraprofessionals have found them to be honest 
about the program's activities and totally committed to its objectives. 

Tutors are assigned each school to work with two students weekly on a 
one-to-one basis.. They are selected on the basis of: 

1) district residence 

2) program seniority 

3) financial need 

4) ability to relate and provide adequate role models. 

An original part of the program's concept was to provide growth experiences 
for both tutors and students. Therefore, tutors were not chosen for academic 
exctj 1 1 ence bu t, on the contrary, should have a capacity to grow. This criterion 
is somewhat in conflict with the seniority criterion and it would appear to 
be subordinate to ito This program has placed an emphasis on continuity and 
has produced teachers who now work in the District from the ranks of its tutors. 
Nevertheless, tutors are high school and college students in their first two 
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years. They are paid on an hourly rate varying from $1.60 to $3.10 depending 

on the level of education attained. Tutors receive monthly training In pedagogy 

from the Master Teachers. They tend to reflect* as do the paraprofesslonal s, 

the ethnic balance of the communUy. Where specific language needs exist 

for Spanish or Chinese speaking tutors, there has been little or no difficulty 

In meeting those needs. Tutor attendance has at times tended to vacniate» 

but hardly more than that of the students they teach. Since most are experienced, 

and absences are followed up, their regularity is probably better than that 

found in other employment utilizing persons of their age. Some tutors have 

demonstrated unusual competence as in the case of a tutor at PS 134 who has 

been well trained in perceptual training and has written a manual of exercises 

on the subjectp Another tutor has been observed to show remarkable growth 

in his ov,Ti attitude and self-confidence since being involved in the program. 

Some tutors have felt that the training on a monthly basis is not sufficient 

to slacken their thirst for knowledge about methods and materials for teaching 

their charges. Recommendation is made to double the training time provided 

tutors by Master Teachers with perhaps some rotation among the schools to 

derive the benefit of special competencies possessed by the several Master 

Teachers, Tutors now escort elementary school children to their homes but 

do not go in. Many helpful relationships appear to have been started with 

the older tutors "adopting" the younger students. This also presents an opportunity 

for those tutors who are interested in social work or psychology to become 

involved in family casework on a voluntary basis and with adequate supervision. 

It is recommended that this type activity be renewed in the future. 

C. Materials 

The program has a ten year history and is rich in material. Stencil 
packages for all subjects, SRA kits, Sullivan Reading and Math programs as well 
as arithmetic materials have been observed. Additionally, Master Teachers 
brought in materials from their home school assignments and their personal 
material. The Coordinator has been more than generous with new materials 
being constantly open for examination with universal access. Despite the 
variety, however, nrx)st Master Teachers have found a repertoire of materials 
that appears most comfortable for their individual use. In fact, it has been 
asserted, and with some probable basis in fact, that the niain effect of the 
program has been tutor-student interaction rather than particular program material 
used. Nevertheless, there are specialized programs requiring trained personnel 
which are available in the District, which can provide technological intervention 
with comparatively little invest;nent in tutor training. The Reading Laboratory 
at PS 140, which is part of the Uplifting Skills Center, can be manned by 
trained tutors for an afternoon program. As the District implements its 
Reading Program for the District, Skills Centers can be manned by tutors in 
the HHP to extend their use to a wider number of students. The problem of 
over-choice of new and sometimes untested materials may perhaps be met by 
consultation with Educational Products Information, a publication which is a 
consumer's review of materials. 

U. Student Population 

Pupils for each site were to have been selected on the following criteria: 
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1) reading retardation with preference for two years or more 

2) those who will benefit most from Individual tutoring 

3) priority for 6th grade in pubUCi and 5th and 6th grades in 
non-public schools. 

The first criterion qualifies a larger population than the pv^ogram can 
reasonably be expected to serve and the second criterion requires clinical 
judgement on the ;^art of the referrer. The latter becomes somewhat arbitrary 
as reading difficulty becomes greater the farther the student progresses. 
The program recruited its students by means of letters to Guidance Counselors 
and Reading Specialists with request for students: 

1) who were reading below grade level but not likely to improve with- 
out help; 

2) who were not disciplinary problems. 

Additionally, teachers within host schools were pollrd by the Master Teachers 
themselves for likely candidates for the program. Circulars were posted 
in schools throughout the District announcing the start and intent o1 the 
program. Parents were notified by notes sent home by the children announcing 
the program's activities* Interviews with the Coordinator revealed that 
50?; of the referrals were made by parents for their children, 35% came from 
teachers within host schools and 15% came from Reading Specialists and 
Guidance Counselors. If one makes the somewhat tenuous assumption that the 
parents expressed the will of the children, half of the program's children 
c^n be said to be self-selected. Since this is an after-school program with 
no material enticements, the fact that 326 children came to study and get help 
speaks both to the value of education to the parents and children and also 
to the reputation of this program as being one that provides effective service: 

E. Curriculum 

The program curriculum was based primarily around the children's homework, 
which tended most often to be reading and arithmetic in the elementary grades. 
The first mission of HHP is homework. A second mission was to provide remediation. 
Over the years, as aforementioned, the program developed a repertory of materials 
and te=iching styles. These are concentrated approximately 90% in the area 
of reading. About }0% of the program's curricular activities are devoted to 
arithmetic. It has been found in the experience of this program that the 
thrust for children at the elementary and junior high level needs to be in 
the area of reading. Moreover, the stress on reading pressed by all levels 
of educational administration and the communi ty-at-large gives it a central 
role in most current curricula. It would not be realistic to expect any program 
to be unaffected by such pressures. As noted above, the use of technology 
in the manner of pacers, computers and other hardware could increase produc- 
tivity and efficiency if tutors could be adequately trained and maintained 
for an economical enough period of time to justify use of such material. 

II. PROCEDURES 

A. Observations 

Each center was visited for purposes of ascertaining its functioning 
operation, obse.rving the tutor-student interactions, methods of instruction 
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being employed, and the support being provided by staff. Additionally, 
two staff meetings were attended; the first in October 1972 to explain the 
evaluation procedures and note the reactions of staff to the evaluation design. 
After the Interim Report was written, an additional meeting was attended in 
February 19/3 where reactions were noted and recommendations explained. 
Fewer visits were made during the second semester but follow-ups were made 
to three sites of particular interest and several administrative conferences 
were held with the Coordinator. 

B. Interviews 

The Coordinator was interviewed informally before and during all observatic 
visits and formally during initial. Interim and final contacts with the program. 
On each of these formal occasions the Coordinator's feelings about the program 
were elicited around the areas of staff, materials and programming. He was 
found to be helpful at all times and open to suggestions for change- His own 
observations were found to be insightful and his opinions honest. He took 
complete responsibility for carrying out the evaluation methods and had so 
well set up the design for their execution that, even in his absence, the data 
was collected and available at a reasonable time. A final interview involved 
responses to the Administrator's Questionnaire - see Appendix. 

Master Teachers were interviewed on informal bases as observations were 
being made in their centers. Questions were usually around the perceived 
strengths and weaknesses of their particular centers, program operation 
as they implemented it, tutor training needed and given as well as tutor 
resources available. Their responses were usually open and were found 
individually open to suggestions, An exception to this was found in the Master 
Teacher at PS 160 when the tutor-pupil ratio was found to go as high as 
4::1. This was made known to her, resulting in her becoming indignant. A 
more open and receptive response is typified in the Master Teacher at PS bl, 
where it was suggested a perceptual unit be established and he took it upon 
himself to pursue tne lines of communication further with the Prevention and 
Remediation Program. 

Two paraprofessiona IS were interviewed at length on an informal basis. 
They were asked about their feelings about the program as it now operates, 
what changes would be helpful » what needs improvement, what is effective as 
it stands. Their responses were found to be honest, They felt the program 
has had a long period of success and really helps most children. They felt 
the snacks were particularly helpful as most younger children get tired during 
the late afternoons. 

Two tutors were chosen at random and informally interviewed about what the 
program meant to them, how they felt it helped their students and what they 
thought needed improvement. The tutors pri^ea the relationships they had 
with their students most and were next impressed by their own seriousness in 
their own school work as teaching became a learning experience. Neither saw 
career implications in their work though this is neither to generalize too 
far from a sample of two nor to imply that career implications cannot be found 
in the future as future job openings become available . Both 
felt that they would like to be able to do more but that they were not adequately 
equipped yet. Both felt confident in their future capability. 
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One student in each school was Infortnally interviewed about what he thought 
tne program was trying to do for him and if he felt it was successful. Most 
folt that 1t was. In the few cases where they did not feel the program 
was as helpful as 1t might be, they also admitted to not attending very 
often* Students generally looked up to their tutors and liked the Master 
Teachers, As further evidence of the popularity of the Coordinator, many 
students knew who he was and called him by name. 

C. Achievement 

The evaluation designs based on the program's objectives for students 
and tutors are as follows: 

1) The students receiving tutorial service will attain signif .s^antly 
higher reading achievement gains than the average gains they 
attained during the previous years of school attendance. 

2) The students receiving tutoring will have significantly higher 
attendance rates this year than last year. 

3) The tutors will attain higher report card grades and attendance this 
year than they attained the year prior to becoming tutors. 

The first objective was measured by sampling the entire population of 
students for whom pre and post measures were available, some 94%. The 
measures used were Reading scores from the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
given on a city-wide basis to the students in May 1972 and May 1973. Data was 
collected from last year in January and the current year in May and June. 
A correlated '*t*' was applied on a real vs. anticipated gain basis to find 
significance between the gains attained at a p &t .05 level. 

The second objective was again taken on the total population of students, 
comparing mean days absent In 1971-72 and 1972-73. This was elicited from 
report cards or school contacts made in January for 1972 and May and June for 
1973. A "t" test was applif-d to the means for decrease of days absent using 
a critical "t" ratio at the p fer ,05 level of significance. 

The third objective was to measure the attendance and achievement of tutors. 
The total population was taken as the sample. Report card grades were taken 
and averaged for 1972 in October and in May and June for 1973. Since so many 
tutors have had more than one year experience with the program, tutors v/ere 
broken down accoraing to more than one year experience and inexperienced tutors. 
Means for grade point averages were computed and the differences compared on 
''t" ratios with p ^ .05 level of significance being taken as 
critical. Attendance was similarly treated, again with total population and 
san^ples consisting of more than one year and inexperienced tutors. Days 
aosent were averaged and means compared for 1971-72 and 1972-73, the differences 
being compared on ''t" ratios with p ^ ,05 as the critical point. 
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III . Results 



J,-. The first objective, Reading Achievement was measured by the MAT 
aamimscerea on a pre-post basis with a real vs anticipated design. 

Table 2a Reading Scores showing real vs anticipated gain by schools 
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Measure 
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*Table 


2b Reading Scores by level and for 


total program for real 


vs 


anticipated gam 
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— -^-i- — — 


Measure 
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1.55 
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4.25 


1.72 
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306 


4.50 


1 .63 


5.34 
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Tablo 2a shows tlie performance of all schools, A critical t was taken 
at the p is .OS sijnificance level • Three out of nine schools did not neet that 
criterion* Table 2b examines the progran by level and reveals the elenentary 
portion neeting the criterion while the secondary fails, flowever, the size of 
the secondary :i nay not allow for sufficient randomization to reduce probability 
of tyoe I error, flevertheless , of central importance is the fact that the 
nrogram as a wiiole (total fl) meets its criterion and in fact exceeds it* The 
objective has therefore been met, 

2. Ti^e second objective calls for a significant Mmprovement in students 
Attendance for 1972-73 as compared to 1971-72, Attendance is measured by 
Cays Absent as reported on school records or report cards. A t test was done 
sot at the p ^.05 level of significance. 



Table 3 Students attendance for 1971-72 vs. 1972-73 by school 



Scnool 1 


■ I 1 


Pro 


SO 


Post j 
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P.S. 97 


47 
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8.25 
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Table 3 sliows th;^t the nrogran^. had a si'jnificant t for t]^^ total number 
of students cleaning that attcndancG did in fac" inprnve. llhen attendance is 
oxoHiinsd by :>c;iooK 4 of the 9 schools diJn't show improvement. Two of the 4, 
P.S. 97 cVk\ P.S. ui, also didn't !r,v& significant ir;:orovorent in reading. 'Irvnr- 
t;io UKSi, oiio p.rojram as a total lia: f.et this objective by mooting tViu stat'^d 
cri teri on . 

3. The r^yAt ojjectivej Lests tutor achieverrMit by neans or G^A ar^d school 

attendance. .Vttendanco is iieai^ured [jv Days .\bsent. Since these are to be 
effects of program, tutors ot one year or moro experience are separated 
from ;:!iO-:o wi oiouc experience. Cxperienco ^ 1 :'oar. 

Tdble ^'^^1 LX'^crienced tutors are ii.;prov2d on GPA by Ir^v^l and LOtall^' 
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Table 4b Experienced tutors are compared on Days Absent by level 



Level 


^T-ime 
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Mean 


SD 
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Primary 
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36 
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' ?7iD ^ 
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Total' 


Post 1 


10 
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46 
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4.82 
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Table 
Level 
Primary 
Secondary 
Total 



4c Inexperienced tutors are compared on GPA by level and totally 
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Table 4d Inexperienced tutors compared on Days Absent by level and totally 



Level J 
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; SD 
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Post 


41 


5.31 


4.58 


2 


26 
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6.33 


4.04 
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15 


3.13 


2.74 


5 


10 
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8.05 


9.64 








F'ost 


56 


4.73 


; 4.26 


3 


.03 



Tables 4 a-b-od all show total improvement for school achievement and 
attendance for tutors as measured by GPA and number of Days Absent. Again the 
reversus to this general trend are at the secondary level and with small N's, 
Where the N increases as in 4c and 4d the performance also increases. The 
objective has been measured by t tests taken at the p^.05 level of significance. 
It has met this criterion. 
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IV. Summary 

Homework Helper Program Is an after school tutorial program of some- 
ten years experience. It operated in nine schools: 7 elementary and 2 
Junior High Schools. It focused primarily on those children having 
academic deficiencies. The program utilizes peer-learning whereby tutors 
who are themselves secondary or college students with room for academic 
improvement are assigned on a ]::1 basis to tutors who are elementary or 
Junior High School aqes. The program supplies materials ^ snacLs, a Master 
teacher and two aides at each site. A coordinator and Auxiliary Trainer 
furnish general program supervision. All schools were found to be operating 
with total commitment and seriousness of purpose. The program's objectives 
were student reading achievement and attendance improvement and tutor school 
achievement and attendance improvement. All objectives have been met. 

V. Recommendations 

1. As already stated further development should be made 1n the area of 
establishing a Perceptual Unit for Homework H.^lper Program for those students 
not accepted In the day programs but diagnosed as needing same. The school 
with most competency in the area is P.S. 134. 

2. The Math program at Junior High School 71 was found to be strong largely 
due to the exceptional input of a capable paraprofessional . His skill might 
be further utilized by making that school the Math Unit for the program, 
perhaps utilizing some of the hardware to be made available 1n Project Math 
in the day session of school. Thus all secondary children with Math defi-' 
ciencies could be served by that school. 

3. ^ The Reading Center presently located at P.S. 110 as part of Uplifting 
Skills might be made available to students deemed most able to benefit from 
this service. Tutors can be taught to use the hardware available. 

4. Parental involvement begun with teas given at three schools, can be 
expanded to all schools on a once a semester basis to involve parents more 
fully in the program's activities. Moreover, parents should be invited to 
staff meetings to have policy input. 

5. Staff meetings might be better organized with rotating responsibilities 
for methodology or material presentation. This would then serve as a review 
mechanism for new material and training to increase reportor^ of techniques. 

6. Tutors should be allowed to make home contacts with students. This can 
be done on a voluntary basis to give students with an interest in social 
sciences a chance to work with families and get a feel for delivering services. 

7. Tutor training time should be increased from once monthly to twice monthly. 
In the cas9 of centers having specialized services above, a full week should 
be allowed for training prior to start of program. 

8. Since the program has had a continuous run in District I for ten years, 
organization for the program can begin In early September in order to allow 
all sites to begin at or closer to the authorization date. 

9. The program's record of success and the evaluator's recommendation 
strongly urge refunding for 1973-74. 
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Appendix A 

ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

Homework Helper 

Name Ti tl e 

School^ ^Program 

1, Recruit^nep^ and Hiring 
A, How many teachers were allotted your program? 



8. Were all of your teachers hired prior to program implementation? 



C. What qualifications did you look for in staff recrui tr,ient? 



D, Were these met? 



E. How many paras? 

What was strength/weakness of their impact? 



G. List other support personnel (i.e. GuidancOi Social Worker) 



2. Program 

A. What did you see as the most important goals of the program? 




Q 8. Were these goals met? 
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C. What needed improvement and why? 



D, Statistical Information 

1) What was authorization date?^^ 

2) What was actual date program started? 

3) How many students authorized ; actually enrolled 

, What was your opinion of present year program operation? 



What needs improvement? 



What changes do you recommend? 



Function No. 33-3-1663 



PREVENTION AND REMEDIATION OF READING DISABILITY PROGRAM 



ERIC 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The project's program activities were carried out primarily in three District 1 
schools, PS 61 PS 110 M, and PS 188 M, as well as the learning Disability 
Unit of the University Medical Center. 

The project's full-time paid staff consisted of (a) two Supervisory Teachers, 
one of whom was on leave until February 1, 1973, (b) two Resource Room 
Teachers, (c) one Teacher Aide, (d) two Educational Assistants, and (e) one 
Psychologist. 

The project's co-directors, a senior pediatric psychiatrist and a senior 
developmental psychologist, both of whom are noted specialists in learning 
disorders and their remediation, were not paid out of project funds. 

The curriculum materials and techniques used were specially designed or 
modified ones based on the project's co-directors' many years of clinical ex- 
perience in the fields of identification and remediation of learning 
disabilities in general, and reading problems in particular. 

Some of the program materials and activities offered to the 95 children en- 
rolled in the program (81 first-graders and 14 second-graaers) were: 

(1) Reciting the days of the week to help develop auditory memory, 
auditory sequencing, and to teach the important concepts of 
"before" and "after". 

(2) Pictu re cards to teach vocabulary, auditory discrimination, initial 
sounds, final sounds, and various forms of word recognition. 

(3) Figu re tracing , done at the blackboard, provided practice in the 
coordination of graphomotor skills, body movement and the learning 
of such key concepts as up, down, left, right, across, etc. 

(4) Lockplate figure mat ching. The child was provided with a cutout 
figure placed at a variety of angles. The child had to select by 
correctly matching one out of a field of several copies of the 
figure at various angles. This was designed to holp the child with 
spatial relations perception, visual discrimination, and spatial 
memory. 

(5) Auditory Memory and Sequ encing was taught with the use of a buzzer- 
board. The teacher or an'assistant buzzed a pattern of sounds and 
the child had to repeat it. 



Each child, seen individually or in a small group, was exposed to the same 
materials in a fixed succession of stages, moving on to increasingly more 
complex materials after having demonstrated competence at lower levels. 

The evaluation utilized a total sample of 157 children for whom complete 1973 
achievement post-test scores were available. Of these, 74 were in the control 
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yroup and 03 in the Exnoriiiicntal group. Those two jroups had boen matched 
on the basis of thoir 1972 URAT Oral Reading Scores and both had been 
judged as beinvj at liigli-risk for roading disability on thn basis of thoir 
19 7£ Search Battery Performance. 

The txnerii.iental Group (who had participated in the program) and the 
Control Group (\/ho had not participated in the progran) wore compared with 
regard to five post- test criterion n^easures. The Lxperiniontal Group scored 
Injher on all five post-test Measures, nanely, 

1. The Gates-McGini tie Auditorv Discrinination 

2. " " Visual ^ 

3. " " " [ilending 

4. " " " Vocabulary 

G. The IJide Range Achievenont Tost (WRAT) 
Oral ^vi:ading 

These uifferences were statistically significant only for the Auditory 
uiscrihiination, Clunding, and Oral Readinvj measures. 

The project \/as judged successful in meeting tfie previously established 
performance cri teri a. 

It is recoi.iniended th^^t the project be refunded in the future. 
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PREVENHON AND REMEDIATION OF READING DISABILITY 



I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A. Sites 

The program's activities were carried out primarily in three District 
1 schoolSi PS 61M, PS llOM, and PS 188M, as well as the Learning Disability 
Unit of the Universtiy Medical Center. 

B. Staff 

The program's fuH-time paid staff were: 

(a) Two Supervisory Teachers, One participated in the program 
all year and one was on leave until February 1, 1973, They visited 

all three program site schools and conducted conferences at the Learning 
Disability Unit, 

(b) Two Resource Room Teachers. One was stationed at PS 188 
and the other at PS 61. 

(c) One Teacher Aide, who was positioned at PS 61 and who left 
the program midyear for personal reasons. 

(d) Two Educational Assistants. One was stationed at PS 61 
and the other was at PS 110 where she worked under the supervision 
of a third resource room teacher who was paid by another project's 
funds. 

(e) One Psychologist who provided services at all three program 
site schools. 

The Learning Disability Unit of University Hospital supplied additional 
staff services at no cost to the project. These included the services of 
the program's co-directors, a senior pediatric psychiatrist and a senior 
developmental psychologist, both of whom are noted specialists in learning 
disorders and their remediation. 

,0. Materials and Curriculum 

The materials and techniques used were specially designed or modified 
ones based on the program's co-directors' many years of clinical experience 
in the fields of the identification and remediation of learning disabilities, 
in general I and reading problems in particular. The major program materials 
and activities offered to the first and second grade reading-disabled 
children individually or in very small groups were; 
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(1) Re citing the days of the week , This activity was used to 
help develop auditory memoryi auditory sequencingi and to teach the 
important concepts of ''before^^ and *'after^^ 

(2) Picture Cards wore used to teach vocabulary, auditory dis- 
criminatlon, Initial sounds, final sounds, and various foms of word 
recognition. 

(3) Auditory Blending was taught by the teacher or aide who 
spoke the component sounds of two or three syllable words (or nonsense 
words) and required the pupil to blend these. 

(4) Sound Recognitio n Cards . The pupil was provided with 

six picture cards and was required to select that pictured object or 
activity word which had a particular initial or final sound. 

(5} Figure Tracing was done at the blackboard. This provided 
practice in the coordination of graphomotor skills, body movement, 
and the learning of such key concepts as up, down, left, right, across, 
etc. 

(^) T ragi tional spelling and w riting from dictation were 
f r eq u e n 1 1 y"employed, 

(7) Lockplate Figur e Matching , The child was provided with a 
cutout figure placed at a variety of angles. The child had to match 
it with the correctly matching one out of a field of several copies 
of the figure at various angles. This helps the child with spatial 
relations perception, visual discrimination, and spatial memory. 

(<i) Body - Image training was provided by having the child 
point to various body parts or by assembly of a life-size jigsaw 
puzzle depicting a child, 

(9) Audi to ry Memory and Sequencing was taught with the use of 

a buzzer-board. The teacher buzzed a pattern of sounds and the child 
had to repeat it. 

(10) Spatial Relations and Spatial Memory were also taught with 
the use of a Pythagarus jigsaw puzzle conipVisea of geometric shapes 
set in at different angles. 

(11) Visual Sequencing was practiced with a set of picture 
cards which the child had to arrange in a logical sequence. 

Each child, based on the results of the Search Battery, was begun 
on an individualized program of activities, the focus of which was the use 
of the materials described above. The selection of those and similar materials 
followed logically from the co-directors' theoretical and clinical emphasis on 
the neuropsychological aspects of reading disability. 

Each child progressed at his own rate, moving on to increasingly 
complex materials after having demonstrated competence at lower levels. While 
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the rate of pro-^ress \/as individualized, all children v/ore expos^^d to the sane 
inaterials in a fixed succession of stages. 

l). Student Ponulation 

A total of ninety-five children participated in the prograni. All hai 
been identified last year, through the use of the program's ov/n Search Battery, 
as potentially disal)led readers. Righty-one of the children uere first graders 
.)nd fourteen were second graders. Out of this total of ninety-five children, 
t./enty-six jcre seoii at PS 6i:i, twenty-seven at PS 11011, and thirty-two at 

PS 188;;. 

IL RLLATEu STUDIES 

Since 1968, the Learning disorders Unit of New York Itniversity .ledical 
l^chool had offered the present programs' type of intervention services in 
District 1. A variety of data have been amassed by the nrogram staff which 
tend to denonstrate the effectiveness of this intervention. In their pronnsal 
for this year's program, for instance, they supolied graphs i ndicating that , 
at PS 116, the 1970 Jastak Oral Reading Test scores of serviced first graders 
fi-^proved sic^ni f i cantly over those obtained from those sane children in 1969 , 
in comparison to those of an untreated sample of children. 

III. PROCEUURES 

A. Samples and Achievefient Measures 

This evaluation design employed iiatcned samples of a Control Groun 
of unscrviced children and an Experimental "^jroup of children \yho were offered 
uiG :)rogra:!'s intervoiKion services. uoVw groups' post-nrogram achievements 
rf'ere measured in June of 1073 */i th the following tests: 

1. The Ga tes-IlcQini ti e Auditory [Mscrir-iination 

2. Tfie GatoS'I iCGini ti e Visual Di scrimination 

3. The oates-HcGini ti e Jlending 

4. The Gates-HcGini tie Vocabulary 

5. The r^ide Pxange Acnievei'^eiit Test (URAT) Oral Reading. 

Tiie total sample consisted of 157 children for whom complete 1973 
aciii evemrnt test scores \/ere available. Of these, 74 \/ere in the Control 
Group and 83 wore in the Ex;:erimental Group. Tliose tivo groups* h3d L-een matclied 
on the !)a';is of tiieir 197^.' JRAT ^Iral Readifig Scores and Ijoth had been judged 
a:> Ijoin^ at hi^ii-risk for readin^j disability on the basis of their 197? 
^jearcii i^atcer/ nerformancps . 

Tne total sample of 157 c!iildren wit!i regard to treatments, grades, 
and oox can be uojcriucd in terns of the followin^j table. 
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TABLE I 
SAMPLE SUBGROUP SIZE? 



Treatments 



Control (N=74) 
Experie.nental (N=83) 

Totals (N=157) 





Grades 


Se£ 




First 


Second 


Male 


Female 


56 


18 


43 


31 


65 


18 


41 


42 


121 


36 


r4 


73 



This evaluation procedure was suggested by the program's staff, who also 
took the responsibility of collecting and recording the research data. The 
Teaching and Learning Research Corp. staff supplied the statistical analyses 
and evaluations involved. 



Several assumptions were involved in selecting this type of "matched 
groups post-test" research design. These assumptions were that: 

(1) The control group and the experimental group were equivalent 
in regard to their reading skills, as measured by the five achievement 
tests, at the start of the 1972-73 school year. 

(2) The control and experimental groups had identical educational 
experiences during this year* -except that the Experimental group was 
exposed to the project's intervention program whereas the Control group 
was not. 



Once these assumptions were accepted as having been met by the program 
staff and the evaluators, we then developed the following evaluation performance 
criteria. 



8. The Evaluation's Performance Criteria 



Based on our research design and procedures, it was the evaluators' 
opinion that the project's intervention program would be judged successful 
if (a) The Experimental Group's mean score on any three of the five achievement 
post tests was statistically significantly higher (at the .05 level of probability) 
than that of the Control Group; and (b) if none of the Control Group's 
achievement post test scores were higher than those of the Experimental Group. 
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IV, RESULTS 

A. Staff 

The program staff, Including the project co-directors who were not 
paid out of Project funds, were entirely cooperative throughout all phases 
of this evaluation. 

Site visits revealed that the program personnel were well Integrated into the 
schools which housed them and their relationships with the students, classroom 
teachers, school administrators and parents were excellent. 

Frequently, when we met with the classroom teachers of the Intervention 
group children, they would spontaneously and enthusiastically endorse the 
program and make comments regarding the help they believed their students 
had been given by the program. These same classroom teachers also ex- 
pressed chagrin when they heard "through the grapevine'' that the program 
was not going to be funded for the next school year. 

In each of the projects^ resource rooms we observed hard working teachers 
and assistants vigorously applying their program's technique?; In a dedi- 
cated and highly professional mnner. 

8. Program 

The major test of the program's effectiveness was, 1n accordance 
with the program staff's recommendation, a comparison between the Control 
Group's {N=74) and the Experimental Group*s (N=83) performance on the following 
five achievement tests: 

1. Auditory Oiscrlminatfon (Gates-McGlnltle) 

2. Visual Discrimination { ) 

3. Blending ( ) 

4. Vocabulary { " " " ) 

5. Oral Teading (Wide Range Achievement Test) 

It was decided that the program would be judged effective If the Experi- 
mental Group's mean score on any three oF those five medbur-es were found 
to be statistically significantly higher than those of the Control Group. 

Table 2 lists the means (M) and standard deviations (SD) for the Cpntrol 
and Experimental groups on these five achievement tests. 

Table 2 

A comparison of the Control Group's TN=74) and the Experimental Group's 
(N-83) Achievement Post-Test Scores. 



Achievement Tests 





Aud. 


Disc . 


Vis. Disc. 


Blending 


Vocab. 


Oral 


Read 


Groups 


M 


SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M 


SD 


Control 


16.95 


3.13 


20.70 3.70 


8.23 3.03 


1.10 .77 


1.59 


.59 


Experi - 


18.29 


2.92 


20.79 3.74 


9.35 3.40 


1.29 .96 


1.89 


.97 


mental 
















t* 


2. 


78 


0. 16ns 


2.18 


1.36ns 


2 


23 



* s^anlflcance set at p i .05. 
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As can bo soon fron Tol)1o 2, tho rioan achievoiiont test scoros on all five 
criterion noasjros i^rovod to bo hiyiicr for tlio [.xnorin^^intrtl Hroup than for 
tl^o Control firoun. Thnso nonn diffnroncos \;oro statistical! v si^jnificant 
for tlu) Auditor^ Discrii linotion (t = -2.78), ulondifuj t ^ r2, 18) and 'Iral 
Pcadinn (t = -2.23) hioasurc. i)ui: not significant for tho Visual Discrinination 
(t = -0,L0 nnd Vocabulary (t = -1.33) nio^isinTS. 

It can tiia.s be said, witfiout quH i fi cation > t;in tho project's pro j ran was 
successful in \ HQtUvj nroviouslv ostablisiiod nnrfornanco criteria, 

:>u:\::\Ry 

Tho pruJuLt, housed in PS 61;^ PS il9M, ana PS 180^^ as well as in 
th(> Lcarnifij Jisal)ility Unit of tlie Universitv 'i^dical Ctmtoi^ provided a 
joll -desi^,;ncd pro'jran of readin-j enhancement and reniediation to ninty-five 
,)upils wiiu jad been identified as hijh-risk disabled readers, u^hty-one 
0? tiie Cfiildreii i;ore first 'iradors and fourteen \;ere second qraders.^ 

based on the [u'oject's co-directors approach to readinrj disatnlitv and 
rei^^^eciia tion wnicl. places uajor eiiphasis on perceptuai factors, the cdildriMi, 
individually or in very Sfiall groups, were each given a curriculuM utilizing 
Materials designed or iiodified hy tho project staff. Hach child progressed 
at his own rate, moving on to increasingly cotinlex rviterials after havin^ 
doirons Irated coi'ipetence at lower levels. L'hile the rate of ni^ogress was^ 
individualized, all c'lildrofi were exnosed to the san^e naterials in ,1 fixed 
.^uccc^sion of stages. 

The evaluation (iosign employed natclintl sannles of a Control ^'roun ('1 = 74) 
jnd an Lx' eri, ;en tal Croun (83). Tfiesh twa^ grouns hati berjn Hatched on the 
baoi:> of their Vj?,: h'RAT fJral Readinj Scor^is ami l^oth had '/orn judged as 
ioinj iiij,^-ri;>k readi n j-d 1 sabl ed on tiie basis of the f)roiect's o\r/"Searc!i 
Lattery" Pfjrf orTiaf-Cfj . 

>sl the end of the- 1972- 73 .cKjoI voar, l)Oth gr^ou]iS wero^ evaluatid ^d L.h the 
f(jlio.,in^ acn ieve. lofi t criteria ^-ost- tes ts : 

1 . ,'\udi tor/ Di scrini nation ( uates-ilcHi ni tif ) 
Visual Oiscrifiii n;i ti on ( " " ) 

3, u lending 1 ^' ^' ) 

4. Vocabulay-' ( " ) 
b. ^iral Pf^ading (nh'de P.ange Acliievetient Test) 

Tlie LXi erinKnital firouii was found to liave scored hi jiu-r than tho Control Grnun 
on all fi^jii of tnr::,f' criterion post-tests. The differoncf^s \aM^e statistical V/ 
sijnificant for tru\?e of tliese, nameVs tiie Auditnr^' Di scrii linc.ti on , Plf.widing, 
and Pral R(?adinj rseasures. 

Ihese ro-jults w^ere acceoted as having clearly deioons trated the iir-ograw's success. 
It was recoi inended tiiat tfie project bo refunded in the future. 

VL r:';hClJJ'^r^fi,'. AhD P[ err ".Uhi DAT I Oh s 

i:ie project's progran, a wel 1 -des igned , easilv transnitted, nrogran of 
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reading achievement enhancement techniques based on a predominantly per- 
ceptual approach to reading dlsabilityi worked well. 

The techniques and materials employed appear too successful to be as 
limited in their use as they have thus far been. It is recommended that 
the projects ' co-directors and staff attempt to "package" their program and 
distribute it for widespread use in regular primary grade classrooms. 

It is also recommended that the project be refunded ^n the future* 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Columbia Street Prep was a mini-school established in September 1972 to service 
60 children from Junior High School 22 who were experiencing poor school adjust- 
ments and deficient academic achievement. It was located in the Grand Street 
Settlement House and staffed by five teachers, a shop teacher and three para- 
professionals as well as a social worker and support personnel. 

It provided standard curriculum subjects supplemented by interest activities 
including trips, art classes, Karate and other classes. There was medical 
screening, group counselling and individual counselling. There was a high staff 
and student morale observed. 

The program had affective objectives of improved work habits, reduction of anti- 
social behavior and returning to regular school that were met. Attendance was 
not improved but cutting and lateness were. Reading achievement and number of 
subjects passed were not met, the latter largely due to a high expectancy, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The math program should utilize some innovative approaches such as the use 
of calculators, Cuisenaire rods and a math program package. Such non-traditional 
approaches could result in increased achievement. 

2. With the given number of staff people remaining constant a full complement 
of students might be considered to be 50-55 instead of 60 students. 

3. The establishment of behavioral objectives for each student should be made 
at the student's point of entry into the program. Under such a contractual 
arrangement the student knows specifically what he must improve and the staff 
knows what the criteria for success for the particular students are, 

4. The mini-school might be seen as a Research and Development Center for the 
home school ♦ Thus its role might be less ambivalent and inter-communication 
can be encouraged for research on use of material and teaching strategies. 

5. A program of trips should be planned to facilitate career development. Such 
trips might be to government service agencies, private industries and services 
and other places where awareness of different occupations and knowledge of pre- 
requisites for entry can be gained. 

6. As an evaluation goal instead of 100% of students passing 100% of subjects, 
the number of subjects passed should be the same as the average number of subjects 
passed by students in the home school. 

7. It is recommerJed that the program be refunded for 1973-74. 
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COLUMBIA STREET PREP. 



INTRODUCTION 

Columbia Prep Is a mini school Jointly run by the Grand Street Settlement 
House and Jr.H.S* 22| set up In the Settlement House to meet the specific 
needs of a group of children who had exhibited academic deficiencies and 
poor school adjustments. The mini school was to provide smaller teacher- 
pupil ratios and concentration of support services. 

I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A. Site 

The Grand Street Settlement House is an ancient building located one block 
from Jr.H.S* 22# It is a Settlement House which has a long tradition of 
services to Its Lower East Side community residents. The building is in a 
state of disrepair largely due to age. Plumbing is uncertain, floors are 
creaky, lighting is barely adequate and heat is less than steady during winter 
months. As a new building is under construction across the street, little 
has been done to the old building as it is literally beyond economic repair. 
The school is located on the fourth floor of this building. Tables, desks 
and chairs are all well-worn and portable. Blackboards in the three medium- 
sized classrooms are also portable. The floor, given entirely for mini 
school use, has a lounge, workshop and social worker's office also for the 
school's use. The long distance between classrooms and building entrance 
has necessitated the posting of adult monitors - teachers or paraprofessionals - 
both at the street entrance landing of the staircase and the fourth floor 
landing, which gives access to the classrooms. Besides mini school activities, 
this Settlement House has other activities, including the offices of adult 
staff and a dental cUnic located on the first floor. Staff has been alert 
to difficulties both potential and actual in such a physical arrangement 
and has usually acted in a preventative manner. On upper floors above the 
classrooms are a gymnasium used by the mini school and office space used by 
social workers and other volunteers for group or individual contacts. One 
floor below the mini school is a spacious cafeteria-auditorium with a stage 
and piano as well as complete kitchen. Lunches are eaten in common by staff 
and students in this room. Use is made of the kitchen for learning experiences 
described below. Given the age of the building and its relative lack of 
physical comforts> the success of the program can be attributed, on the most 
part, to the efforts of staff and the efficiency of their program concept 
as they themselves have designed and implemented it. The new building is 
expected to be completed by the start of academic year 1973-74. Location 
in a better physical plant can only be an improvement. 
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'6. Staff 

Administrative responsibility for the prorjran devolves from the District 
Superintendent, through the Title 1 Coordinator, to the Jr. U.S. 22 Principal. 
The original principal assigned an AP the task of adninistrative oversight 
for the program. There ^/as a change of principals at nid-year, hut the 
assijnnient of the same AP has remained uninterrupted. The AP has been observed 
discharjinc^ the following duties: 

1) facilitating administrative articulation with Jr.ll.S, 22 

2) taking responsibility for ordering supplies and materials 

3) providing administrative input into committee meetings 

4) giving general support and direct supervision to pedagic personnel 

5) facilitatinj tlie handling of administrative details. 

The role of the Settlenont House has indeed been an active one. Because 
the A? jiad other duties froii wlrkh he could not be relieved, and because there 
\/as an administrative person from the agency on the site, t!ie day to dav 
operations were left to that administrator. The AP, however, at all times 
remained accessible to staff and students and offered broad policy inputs. 
As noted in the Interim Report, both this agency sunervisor and the AP exhibited 
an uncommon amount of mutual resnect and a complete absense of individual 
po.yer needs, making for a smooth functioning relationship. 

The on-site administrator uas the agency's Chief Social Worker. A pro- 
fessional case\/orker, he was observed nursuinn the fol]o\nng duties: 

1) articulation of interdisciplinary activities 

2) direct supervision of social work activities 

3) formation and Cfiairing of f^olicy Advisory Committees and 
Screening Cor-imittees 

4} martial ing of corriunity resources 

5} facilitating articulation \n th agency activities and use 

6) on-site, day-to-day policy implemenLation. 

This mini school has had the services of this agency^s Chief Social llorker, 
another social worker and coordinator paid by the agency. Additionally, there 
were five social work students, several nursing students, a medical student. 
Jig Crot!iers and a host of services entirely recruited by the Chief Social 
Worker or encourage^ by him. lie lias remained a constant source of nev^ ideas 
and been open to new ideas from others, lie has been observed visitinf] other 
in'ni schools to learn and observe as well. This Chief Social IJorker has been 
a mo^t fucilitative administrator who has gotten the tiost from his staff by 
being an excellent role r.:odel liimself. 

The agency also furnished a full-tiiie social \/orker mentioned herein 
above, tier duties have included: 

1) providing casework and guidance services on an individual Ijasis 

2) taking part in Screening and Policy Advisory Comr:ittees 

3) helping with training of MSll students 

^0 acting as the Chief Social Worl:er^s (Jeniitv 

5} aiding in high school applications 

6) screening investigations of new students 

7) referral to outside agencies for students needing sa;io 

O , 8} relating with other agencies on beh.^lf of students so involved. 

ERJC 
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The professional social worker assigned has been observed as being a most sensitive 
and perceptive worker who Is able to relate to the children's needs. Because she 
is female and a minority member, she was particularly able to provide the kind of 
role model needed by the female students. Her tact and responsibility for follow- 
through made her a much sought after resource to the program. She has been observed 
relating to a child's family court probation officer the progress the child has 
made. She has followed through on referrals to foster care at Frazler House In the 
case of a female student whose home became very problematical. When the evaluator 
suggested high school mini-school resources, she followed through with referrals 
of individual children and trips to visit these settings. Overall » she was ob- 
served to be a young, bright worker with excellent potential for professional 
growth. 

A third person paid by the agency and assigned to the mini-school was a 
reading coordinator. This person had an advanced degree and experience in 
teaching reading. She taught classes herself for students needing special help 
and provided methodological and material suggestions to school staff, most of 
whom also taught reading in their subjects. She was observed discharging the 
following duties: 

1) actively participating In Screening and Policy Advisory Committees 

2) acting as general coordinator for reading activities for the agency 
and program 

3) developing contacts with an alternative high school - H.S. re- 
direction program 

4) supervising activities of paraprofessionals . 

While her first input was ubiquitous during the first semester, her influence was 
less evident during the latter semester. She was a constant source of new Ideas 
and challenging positions. 

The program was allotted three teachers in Its final proposal, though it 
had originally requested five. Two additional teachers were assigned by the 
home school to bring the full complement up to five. Teachers were observed: 

1) teaching classes by subject and level 

2) participating in various student feedback mechanisms 

3) participating in curriculum development both specifically 
by subject and program wide 

4^ Screening and Policy Advisory Committee participation 

5) in some cases providing for the first line of administrative 
control of the program. 

The original group of teachers had worked together as a team teaching "G classes" 
or essentially the behavior and underachievement sub-population of children within 
Jr. H.S. 22. Two teachers who had come over In September when the program started, 
within the first month, requested transfer back to the home school. Two additional 
teachers were then recruited, one from the home school but not a "G class," and a 
fifth from outside with experience in another school. The team then had all ex- 
perienced teachers, usually two years or more, and a basic cadre of three teachers 
who had worked together previously as a team. The two male members of this basic 
core team provided the major planning and first line administration of the program. 
They usually, one or the other, took charge of the many formal or informal staff 
meetings. 
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They usually encouraged open discussion of most Issues and entertained or offered 
many bright solutions to problems. An example was the matter of students floating 
in the hall. One teacher felt a student should have a quiet room to go to as an 
alternative to the classroom* There was general concern about students floating 
and being potentially disruptive. The resolution was that, if a teacher let a 
student leave the room, It was her responsibility to see that he did not become 
a problem for someone else. Between them, both of these core group male teachers 
taught mathematics and social studies as well. Lessons were found to be Interesting 
with use of maps to identify continents, countries and regions. An appreciation 
for other cultures and a deeper perspective of our culture were given by readings 
which dealt with other civilizations in world history. The children seemd to en- 
joy these lessons though they had previously been identified as non-achievers. 

Of particular note was the language class, which made great use of various 
materials, and at all times exhibited a selection of ■v^cher-made materials among 
which students chose during any hour. Thus children would choose from SRA readings, 
crossword puzzles which were teacher-made, interpreting poems and readings that 
had been translated from Korean or Japanese in some Instances, or wrote their own 
poems. The class was usually very free with a premium on self-expression. The 
teacher and her paraprofessional worked with individual children as they needed 
help. Little group teaching was done as the teacher^s style was a combination 
of expressive and IPI with less in the way of prescription but more In terms of 
individual methodology. Towards the end of the program a new material was intro- 
duced, Alphablanks, which developed letter identification, vowel and consonant 
differentiation as meta-concepts in the meta-structure of grammar. This has had 
some popularity. 

The science class had a late start as materials didn't arrive until mid-year, 
but became quite interesting to most students once the teacher became more comfortable 
with the children, the materials were plentiful enough to provide for variety and 
a program of science was pulled together around these other factors to engage 
student interest. Thus students were observed standing around an audio-visiwal 
body representation identifying parts of the circulatory, respiratory and skeletal 
systems. At the same time, since another student's interest was more mechanical, 
he was allowed to work with a motor kit where the principles of mechanics and 
electricity were taught by disco^^ery techniques. 

Towards the end of the program a sixth teacher was added. A woodshop had 
been completed during the second semester and children - both girls and boys - 
began using its facilities as an elective which could be taken either in the 
morning or afternoon. Children were engaged in making their own projects under 
the direction of a shop teacher who worked with them individually or in small 
groups. Some children seemed to be quite absorbed in their projects and getting 
real feelings of accomplishment. 

The program has had the able assistance of three parcprofessionals . They are 
local residents and work with individual teachers ♦ The two females have provided 
individual tutoring in on-going classes^ and the one male has provided that as 
well as an affective support in working with the male students. Paraprofessionals 
have been observed discharging the following duties: 
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Ij in-class tutoring 

2) hallway nx)nitoring 

3) Screening and Policy Advisory Connittee participation 

4) Informal student counselling. 

One middle-aged lady, as a paraprofessional , provided a motherly balance 
in a staff noted for its general youth. Another, because of her youth, 
provided a role model as an older sister* The male was Spanish-speaking 
and so provided additional conmunlcatlon and role modeling possibilities. 
The role of paraprofessionals was not adequately defined in advance, but 
the support they had from a coordinator and the openness of teachers made 
their impact on classes effective. They began feeling their own capabilities 
and relations with teachers were fro?n a position of parity with good results. 

The program had the support of student social workers who handled most 
of the group work, special interest classes and took part in policy making. 
Nursing students took responsibility for physical examinations and hygiene 
classes. Volunteer tutors provided reading help in the afternoons. These kinds 
of extra-staff assistants gave the program a broader base of supportive 
services resulting in much environmental manipulation. 

C. Materials 

The program, as noted above, suffered in its science portion because mater- 
ials were late in arriving. However, these were put to excellent use upon 
arrival. Hanipsters were raised in class. Plants of various types were 
grown. Charts and physical structures were used. A motor kit was used as 
well. The hardware of science teaching provided much of the Impetus for 
improved teacher-pupil interaction observed toward the end of the program. 

English, as previously described, was taught using mostly teacher-made 
materials. SRA kits and Alphablanks were used. Alphablanks were plugs of 
various colors and shapes keyed to vowel-consonant dlfferefiLiations and letter 
formation^ i.e. up letters are those formed above the line ("d"), and down 
letters are those formed below the line ('*p"), as well as those on the line 
("s"). Through this method, vowel rules such as '*i" before "e'^ and trans- 
formations such as singular to plural were taught. Students seem to enjoy 
this as a game and master its skills quickly. 

Social Studies relied mostly on texts but utilized current events as well. 
Texts with Black and Puerto Rican cultural Inputs were used as well. Maps 
and globes gave added resources to their teaching. 

Math appeared to have few materials other than texts. A good math program 
would be a recomriendation for this program using some of the materials previously 
mentioned^ such as Cuisinalre rods. The use of calculators might also present 
two uses: A) working of math problems, B) career orientation toward office 
machine operation for those so inclined. 

0. Student Population 

The proposal allotted the program sixty students. Seldom has the program 
approached that number, working with frequently from forty-five to fiUy 
students. With the total involvement, which is the goal of this program. 
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fifty to fifty-five mayi in fact, be a more reasonable number of students to 
work with. Students were defined by the proposal as having been selected 
from the "G classes" that were ongoing and "the most disadvantaged with 
regard to school adjustment and achievement." "6 classes" were then summarily 
transferred over in September 1972* As the program began, the problem of 
student mix became quickly evident as there was a need for role models 
within the student populationi which was at first difficult to find due 
to the over-representation of discipline problems which were, in turn, the 
basis for original assignment to "G classes". There was, additionally, 
a great preponderance of ninth graders who have graduated in June 1973, 
leaving a cadre of only eighteen students who will be retained as role models 
for the September 197.1 incoming class. 

While the program was in operation, the Screening Cormiittee was established 
and moved to functional operation. Students are now fed into the program 
on an individual basis and only after investigation to ascertain whether they 
can, in fact, benefit from the program. More emphasis will be given to 
remediation than discipline to provide for a better mix of students in 
future. The establishment of behavioral objectives for each student on an 
individual basis is still reconinended with a strong emphasis on return to 
the home school . 

The proposed intent of the program was to help students Improve functioning 
arid recycle them back to the home school. However, as staff became committed 
to their program, they began seeing their within system alternative as a 
rival to the home school. Of course, the increased services and smaller 
classes did make the home school appear factory-like in comparison. In 
building student enthusiasm for school, they unwittingly began enthusiasm 
for Columbia Prep, which did not generalize to the home school. The structure 
abetted this outcome as well - separate lunching facilities, assemblies, 
shops, and activities. Perhaps a more feasible approach to this mini school's 
legitimate role might be as a research and development function where new 
materials and methods are tried and later incorporated into the home school 
where feasible. Adjustment to a less than ideal system was never a goal 
accepted by the very enthusiastic and committed staff of this mini school. 

E. Curriculum 

Columbia Prep has two separate programs which all students participate in: 
academic and non-acauemic. The ocademic is, for the most part, confined 
to the mornings and ranges over four periods of thirty-five minutes each of 
Math, Science, Language and Social Studies. There is a fifteen minute 
breakfast period from 8:45 to 9:00 a.m. and a ten minute break between classes. 
The content of the academic portion has been described above. The non- 
academic portion of the progr^^n consists of interest classes of which each 
student mubt select two. These activities consist of gym on two afternoons 
where intramural and inter-mini school basketball has been participated in. 
Additionally, karate was taught by a group of professionals who volunteered 
their time from the conmunity. Arts and crafts were taught on two afternoons 
including the co-ed workshop described above. A film club was meeting on 
one afternoon v/eekly where kids learned to critically view and learn from 
films. Silk screen was taught on two afternoons weekly. Typing was taught 
and provided by IBM at its downtown training facility. NYU offered office 
skills training on alternate afternoons. Cooking was offered using the 
kitchen described above, with girls making dishes which they then shared 
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with other program members. Girl talk and rap sessions were going on during 
some afternoons. Student government was a program which took politics as 
its subject matter and students learned by doing exercises in and manipulation 
of power* Some of the shorter activities were hospital activities at Gouveneur 
Hospital, African Dance, Singing and Video taping* Not all activities 
lasted all year, but most persisted as lony as there was student interest 
and adult leadership available. 

Trips were also part of the curriculum to enhance learning. Trips were 
taken to the zoo, aquarium, photography studio. South Street Seaport Museum, 
H.S. Redirection Program, and the Satelite Academies at Seward Park and 
Benjamin Franklin H.S. Students from the H.S, Redirection program visited CSP 
and gave students a confrontational and program descriptive assembly. 

While there was evident imagination in the afternoon interest classes and 
trips, trips might be a bit more deliberative as career exposure experiences. 
The visits to Satelite Programs were certainly a beginning in that area as were 
the commercial training experiences. Additional vocationally significant 
trips might be to police and fire departments, a post office, an electronic 
firm, variously sponsored career days and the like. All trips don't have 
to have this kind of focus but a sequence of trips planned at the beginning 
of the year should. Work is needed to improve the math and social studies 
curricula as noted above. 

II. PROCEDURE 

A, Observations 

The program was observed on a weekly basis during the first semester and 
bi-weekly thereafter. Observations were to ascertain: 

1) overall functional efficiency 

2) regularities becoming evident 

3) intended and unintended consequences of policy. 

One concern was the frequency and lengths of breaks when attempting to 
achieve maximal learning. Breaks were prolonged by students in the beginning 
of the program, but observations towards the end showed orderly and sometimes 
eager return to succeeding classes after breaks. Individual teacher strengths 
and weaknesses were discovered and noted above. Pupil attitudes and activities 
outside of, as well as inside of, class were noted. One of the para learning 
activities was a free flowing rap session of students not assigned classes 
for whatever reasons. This rap session usually included the teacher who 
was on his break. These became, in effect, group guidance classes as experiences 
and feelings were shared in a non-threating atmosphere of camaraderie. 

Because the energy levels of the children needed some criterion against 
which to be measured, a regular class at the home school as well as two 
"G classes" were observed. Mini school children were then seen from the 
broader perspectives of student energy levels, attitudes and behaviors noted 
in the home school. They were found to differ little in behaviors from 
students in a bright class but greatly from the chaotic behavior of the 
"G class" observed. 
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Meetings of staff, Screening and Policy Advisory Committees were attended. 
The mechanism of policy format1on» change and Implementations were observed. 
Lines of authority were noted and explained above. 

Interviews 

The principals at Jr.H.S, 22 were interviewed, the first briefly at the 
beginning and the second briefly on two occasions* The AP was more foHiially 
interviewed at the beg1nning» middle and end of the program. Elicited 
information was: 

1) staff strengths and weaknesses 

2} program goal definitions 

3) amount of success of program. 

The first meeting dealt more with the intended goals of the program and 
how clearly they were defined through the democratic process of committtje 
function. The second meeting was a joint in':erview with the AP and Chief 
Social Worker where there was a presentation of the Interim Report and 
feedback from it. The final Interview was again more formalized having to 
do with staff strengths, program strengths and weaknesses and his own assess- 
ment of the program - see Appendix I for Administrator Questionnaire. The 
AP felt that only one teacher and one para needed replacement, both for lack 
of commitment and poor punctuality and attendance. He felt the program was 
a general success and had amply demonstrated that a mini school with services 
can work wel 1 • 

The Chief Social Worker was Interviewed informally during the beginnir 
and middle of the program. The initial Interview concerned Itself with: 

1) what role the agency would play 

2) how would support services be coordinated 

3) what were long-range goals of the program. 

The agency has, from the inception, elected to play a very active roV 
with the subject of the interview being, in fact, the on-site administrator 
of the program. Coordination of services was seen as an ongoing dynamic 
whereby constant feedback and correction would find the optional role 
allignments emerging. The goals of the program as he saw them were the 
proposal goals and the emerging concept of the group consensus. 

The social worker was interviewed to ascertain her role amd monitor ti^ 
affective learning dimension of the program. Visits were as frequent as 
program visits. Her responses were usually quite open. Affective learning 
went oh constantly both for students and staff through the dialectual 
apposition of ideas and feelings. Conmunity resources v/ere explored and 
evaluated as in the case of within-system alternative high school experiences 
for ninth graders and early screening of program replacements as noted above 
and in the Interim Report reconmendations. 

Teachers were interviewed on infonna] bases, each at least once since 
beginning of the program. Moreover, one paraprofessional was spoken to at 
some length about the effectiveness of the program from her perspective. 
One social work student was interviewed on several occasions about the 

er|c 
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effectiveness of the program. All services agreed that the program functioned 
well but needod additional tightening up depending upon when the Interview 
occurred. Earlier interviews spoke most often to this need. 

The Agency Director was Interviewed towards the end of the program. He 
acknowledged that his agency had researched the problem^ found precedent 
and elected to take an active role in the mini school at no small expense 
to themselves. The condition of the building was readily acknowledged with 
fine hope of the September 1973 completion of the new building. 

Two students were randomly chosen and Interviewed on an Informal basis 
during the beginning and end of the program. Both felt it had been a bene- 
ficial experience and that the staff was really committed to their welfare. 
They felt confident about their ability to function in a regular school. 

Questionnaires 

Teacher Rating of Habits was devised to measure objective three below 
and may be found as Appendix II. Rating of Anti-Social Behavior was 
designed to measure objective five and may be found as Appendix III. Both 
rating forms were devised by the evaluator and presented to the assembled 
staff for reaction and feedback prior to use* Consensus was achieved on 
their use. 

D. Achievement 

The program had the following objectives: 

1) Fifty percent of the participants will return to their regular 
school at the end of the year. 

2) To raise reading achievement by ,1 grade equivalent for every 
month in the program, 

3) Sixty percent of the students will have Improved rating of work 
habi ts. 

4) Attendance and cutting will be increased or decreased. 

5) Anti-Social Behavior will improve. 

6) Each stud-ant will pass each subject. 

The first objective is measured by rating the disposition of each student 
at the end of the program as either Graduated, transferred to another school, 
reintergrated, or retained by the program, A student roster with the desig- 
nations noted above will yield this information. 

Tne second objective was measured by the results of the administration 
of the fiAT on a citywide basis in May 1972 ana May 1973, Mean reading scores 
were compared by a correlated "t" on a real vs. ant1cipa'/.d gain design using 
p ^ .05. 

The third objective will be measured by the Teacher Rating of Habits 
administered in October 1972 and again in June 1973, Numbers of students 
showing improvement will be counted and their percentage compared to the 
sixty percent criteria utilizing -y^ set at p 4 .OS, 

The fourth objective will be a comparison of days absent 1971-72 to days 
absent 1972-73. Means will be compared using a "t" test set a p L ,05 level 
^significance. Cutting will be approximated by afternoon absences and compared 
\i£:ibove. 
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The fifth objective will be measured by a Rating of Ant1-Soc1al Behavior 
administered 1n October 1972 and June 1973 on a pre-post basis. Pre ter.t 
figures will be the expected and a will be applied using p ^ ^05 as the 
level of significance. 

The sixth objective will be measured by obtaining grades in all graded 
subjects for each student. Percent passing each subject will be noted and 
percent subjects passed by each student shall be noted. The expectancy Is 
one hundred percent for all students. 
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III. Results 

1, Tlie first objective \;as for bO% of the students to roturn to their hone 
scliools. Ti)e cictual nunhor to i;e returned or graduated \/as found to be 
35 out of 52, or 67%, 



school 



Table 1 Actual vs, expected frequencies of students returned to regular 
projram, :i-52 V =1 initinl x\c=3.8 




Expected 
Actual 



The obtained X = 6.23 indicates that this objective has been not. All 0th 
.jraders ■,;ere pronoted to Senior High School. Those students \;ho were /th 
and 8th jraders were retained not as uniriproved but for progrannatic purposes 
of havinvj a cadre of experienced students around v/hich to build a nev/ nrogran. 
In teras of the number v^ho \/ould be returned as inproved without this consider- 
ation thi s i;Ould be 100%. 

2. The second objective was to improve reading by .1 grade enuivalent for 
every iionth in the program v^as neasured by the flAT adninistered as a ore-test 
in Sprinj 1972 and post-test Soring 1973 using ihe advanced forn. 

Table 2 Pre, Post and Anticipated scores are inproved with t results 

:i - 25 



Critical t 



Pre ' 


"'oan 

T.82 ' " 1 


ISD 
1 . 43 


Anticipated 


5.23 


1.65 




5.48 


2.15 


= 1.71 


Ti.S. 





Table II siiows the critical t of 1.71 \/as not obtained. Tlie olitained t ^- 1.03. 
Tne roauing acnievcnent olijectivo was tiierefore not not. 

3. Tlie third objective was to assess vhether 60% of students would have 
ini,)roVj^'d Ratings of flabits. Two measures were taken: t test to sho\/ inprovenent 
and A to test expected 60;i. Pre tests were administered in October 1972 
and post tests in llav 1973. 
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Tabic 3 



vJoniparison of pre and oost test scores N=43, critical t ==1.68 

. "^5 









Pre 


11-74 


30.2 


Post 




"B73' 


t 







3,1 Cnrrjarison of actual and r^xnoctnd scorns or. f.t'ir, 



critical X = 3.8 



r.xnectcd_ 
)btained 



Improved 
25 ^ 

'TIM'.'..'. 



Not ii.or'OVi'd 
17 



Mal)its 



• 4.17 
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Tables 3 and 3a 5ihow tli.-\t there was si(jnificant innrovenont In the nean 
scores and tliat the S0% criterion was not. This objective was therefore mt. 

4. The fourto objective ivas to measure the attendance and cutting rates for 
1971-72 vs. 1972-73. Days absent are compared for attendance, half davs as 
an ar)proxir,iation of cutting and lateness are also reported below. 

Table 4 Comparison of nean days absent, cuttinn and lateness for 
1971- 72 vs. 1972-73 





24.0 


15.2 


.Mean 
17.9 


15.1 j 37 


1 t critical j t 


f -1.68 j -2.08 


^Lateness , 


36.4 


22.9 


20.2 1 


19.1 1 35 i 


-1.6G j -3.55 


Absent 


33.0 


29.1 


25.5 


27.3 j 37 J 


-1.68 ,: -1.27 fl.S.! 



Taule 4 shows tfiat davs absent wero not docroasod though cutting was. Lateness 
was substantially reduced. This objoctivH was therefore partially Met. 



5. The fiftfi objective was iiii^rovoroni or foan scores on the Rating of /^nti 
Social Cohavior. 

Table 5 Conitjarison of Pn^ and f iv^i Mean scores of Rating of Anti Sociril 
behavior W = 43 critical t ^ 





■lean 


Li":::! 


Pre 


9.16 


3.62 ! 


Post 


12.02 


2.61 ' 



The obtained t value exceeded the criterion tlius indicating this objective \/as 
loet. 

6. The sixth objective was that all students would pass all subjects. 

Table 6a Distribution of students and subjects as Passed, Failed or 
Absent 

""Fin rTOTs'eTit) 



nath I 41 ' 1 { 10 I 

Lngl ish | 38 5 i 9 j 

Social Studies | 17 14 ?A \ 



I Science 38 5 9 
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Table 6b Students by percent of subjects passed. 



Percent of 

Subjects 

Passed 



N 



Absent 



100% 

50% 
0% 



27 
16 
0 
0 
9 



I 



Total 



N = 52 



The above table shows that the objective of 100% of students passing all 
subjects has not been met. 

IV. Discussion 

Three of the program's objectives were met; returning to regular school, 
improvement of worJ' habits and improvement of anti social behavior. It 
partially met its attendance and cutting objective, meeting the cutting portion. 
There was an additional finding of improved lateness. It did not meet its 
reading achievement objective and nupitier of subjects passed or two of its six 
objectives . 

It is significant to note that the objectives that were improved were 
those in the affective domain, i.e. habits, attendance, those behaviors indicative 
of attitude and attitudinal change. Those measures that were strictly cognitive 
were not met. Further word about these cognitive objectives is indicated. 
Reading district wide is a progressively worsening problem. Students at the 
secondary level are generally even further behind than primary level students. 
The HAT which has good national standardization may not in fact be the best 
instruments for reflecting the language behavior of children whose learning 
styles are either less verbal or verbal in a different manner from that pre- 
supposed in the use of standard English, There is the possibility then, that 
change occurred and was not picked up for lack of proper instrumentation. 
An additional factor worth noting is that the real vs anticipated design assumes 
that learning takes place on a linear model. There is reason to question that 
assumption. There may in fact be readiness periods which precede spirits which 
would give a curvilinear model to actual learning. If this hypothesis is correct, 
it may in fact be that the affective gains had to precede the achievement gains 
thus resulting in a long range improvement not yet discernible. 

The program set the goal of 100% of students passing 100% of subjects. 
This goal is patently unrealistic, A goal more in keeping with the performance 
of the home school classes might have been more appropriate. 

The program set for itself the task of providing a within school alternative 
to learning. It's target population were students who were both low in achieve- 
ment and high in acting out behavior. While achievement was an intended outcome, 
"it presented little in the way of direct resources for this outcome as it was 
not its primary purpose. The affective quality of school persistence and 
prevention and treatment of anti social behavior was its main interested outcome 
and it succeeded well . 
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V. Summary 

Columbia Street Prep was a mini-school established in September, 1972 
to service 60 children from Junior High School 22 who were experiencing 
poor school adjustments and dificient academic achievement. It was located 
in the Grand Street Settlement House and staffed by five teachers* a shop 
teacher and three paraprofessional s as well as a social worker and a host 
of support personnel . 

It provided standard curriculum subjects supplemented by interest activities 
including trips, art classes, karate and other classes. There was medical 
screening, group counseling and individual counseling. There was a high 
staff and student moral observed. 

The program had affective objectives of improved work habits, anti 
social behavior and returning to regular school that were met. Attendance 
was not improved but cutting and lateness were. Reading achievement and 
number of subjects passed were not met the latter largely due to a high 
expectancy. 

VI . Recommendations 

1. The math program should utilize some innovative approaches such as the use 
of calculators, Cuisinaire rods and a math program package. Such non- 
traditional approaches could result in increased achievement. 

2. With the given number of staff people remaining constant a full complement 
of students might be considered to be 50 - 55 instead of 60 students. 

3. The establishment of behavior objectives for each student should be made 
at the student's point of entry into the program. Under such a contractual 
arrangement the student knows specifically what he must improve and the staff 
knows what the criteria for success for the particular student are. 

4. The mini-school might be seen as a Research and Development Center for 
the home school. Thus it role might be less ambivalent and inter-communica- 
tion can be encouraged for research on use of material and teaching strategies. 

5. A program of trips should be planned to facilitate career development. 
Such trips might be to government service agencies, private industries and 
services and other places where awareness of different occupations and 
knowledge of pre-requisites for entry can be gained. 

6. As an evaluation goal instead of 100% of students passing 100^ of subjects, 
the number of subjects passed should be the same as the average number of 
subjects passed by students in the home school. 

7. It is recommended that the program be refunded for 1973-74. 
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Appendix A 



OBSERVATION OF ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



NAME TEACHER 



1. How often does student get into fights? 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

2. Does student destroy school property? 

Never Sometimes Frequently^ 

3* Does the student get accused of stealing from his peers? 
Never Sonietimes Frequently 

4. On trips is the student boisterous and aggressive to outsiders? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

5. The student is prone to lies or evasions? 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

6. Interruptions in class can be expected from the student? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

7. How often does the student verbally abuse peers without 
apparent cause? 

Never Sometimes^ Frequently 
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8. How often does the student verbally abuse teachers? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 

9* The student is aware of his impact on others (positive)? 
Never^ Sometimes Frequently 

10. The student is generally thought to be emotionally mature? 
Never Sometimes Frequently 



TEACHIN(3&^ 
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Appendix B 



TEACHER RATING OF HABITS 



L Is on time 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 
2. Written work is neat 

( ) always ( ) usually { ) sometimes 
3 . Organizes own work 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

4. Has to ask for materials 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

5. Asks questions about assignments 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

6. Personal hygiene is offensive 

( ) always ( ) usually { ) sometimes 

7. Attentive in class 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

8. Requests early excuses 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 

9. Will complete assigned tasks 

( ) always { ) usually { ) sometimes 
10. Focuses on and remains with assigned tasks 

( ) always { ) usually ( ) sometimes 
11 • Tends toward distractibili ty 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes 



) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 

) seldom 



) never 



) 



never 



) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 

) never 
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12. Returns from breaks punctually 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) someT;,„es ( ) seldom ( ) never 

13. Talks to classmates during teacher activities 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

14. Needs constant supervision 

( } always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes { ) seldom ( ) never 

15. Tries hard at things attempted 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes { ) seldom ( ) never 
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ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Columbia Street Preparatory 

Name ^Ti tl e 

School Program 

1. Recruitment and Hiring 
A. How many teachers were allotted your program? 



B. Were all of your teachers hired prior to program implementation? 




C. What qualifications did you look for in staff recruitment? 



D. Were these met? 



E. How many paras? 

F. What was strength/weakness of their impact? 



6, List other support personnel (i.e. Guidance, Social Worker) 



2. Program 

A, What did you see as the most important goals of the program? 



B. Were these goals met? 

ERIC 
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C» What needed improvement and why? 



D. Statistical Information 

1) What was authorization date? 

2) What was actual date progra. started? 

3) How many students authorized ; actually enrolled 

. What wa^ your opinion of present year program operation? 



What needs improvement? 



What changes do you recormiend? 



Function No. 33-3-1665 



NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
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NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION : 

There were fourteen paraprofessionals placed in the non-public schools of 
District 1 during the 1972-73 school year. The original coordinator of this pro- 
gram was replaced in January 1973. The paraprofessionals served ^We and one 
quarter hours per day in the following schools: Mary Help of Christians, Most 
Holy Redeemer, Our Lady of Sorrows, Saint Brigid, Saint Emeric, Saint Stanislaus, 
Beth Jacob, and Yeshiva Konvitz Schools. The paraprofessionals were assigned to 
these schools in support of a city wide project which assigns teachers who 
specialize in the area of corrective reading, corrective mathematics, and English 
as a Second Language. The paraprofessionals served under these city wide Title 
1 teachers according to the needs of the individual schools. 

Students were placed in classes as a result of being below the twenty-fourth 
percentile on the New York State Reading Test and/or below grade level on the 
S.R.A. Test. There were approximately 1075 eligible non-public school pupils on 
the elementary level. Selection from this group was made on the basis of reading 
and math scores, teacher referrals and tests. Pupils were also required to meet 
residency requirements for the economically disadvantaged. 

Paraprofessionals in this program were provided with in-service training 
through the Auxiliary Career Unit. This training consisted of seven sessions 
covering the areas of classroom managements, use and evaluation of Oistar, lectures 
on learning disabilities, reading skills, use of community resources and classroom 
discipline. This training was to enhance and facilitate t\\e duties of the para- 
professionals in the non-public schools. These duties were, among others: 

1) assisting in class planning 

2) assisting teachers - large and small group activities 

3) working with individual students 

4) providing a cultural continuity for the child by interpreting 
and serving as a role model 

5) providing feedback to classroom teachers 

6) serving in monitorial or clerical capacities as needed. 

Several conferences were held throughout the evaluation with the coordinator 
of non-public schools program. During th^se conferences the evaluators were kept 
informed of the activities of the program. In mid year when the coord''nator was 
changed, the new coordinator was brought up to date with regard to the manner In 
which the evaluation was being conducted. She was most helpful in providing fur- 
ther information concerning the placem.ent of children in classes served by educa- 
tional assistants. The coordinator also served as the repository for all data 
collected in the district. 

The objectives of this program were to enable students to achieve significant 
gains in reading, mathematics, and the study of English as a Second Language. 
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Pi^.OCLUURE 

In order to detoniiine whether tlie above oi)joctives wore met the follow tivj 
procedures were used: 

1. The 197^ Ilotropolitan Achievenent Test Reading scores were 
coiipdrod to 1973 scores using a real vs. anticipated gain 
design. The anticipated gain was considered to be 10 iionths. 
A correlated t test was used (.05 level of sigfii f icance) . 

2. The 1972 "letropol i tan Aclii evement Test flatlienati cs '.core' \/ore 
co^iparcd to the 1973 scores using a real vs. anticinntod yaiii 
(lesijn. Ttie anticipated gain was 10 iionths. Ajain, a correlated 
t tes t \^as used ( .05 level ) . 

3. The scores on tne teacher^inade Ennlist) as a Second l,anguage tests 
adnini stored by the Title 1 teacher to !)er students in Sontonber 
1972 \;ere compared to the scores on a post test administered in 
May 1973. Differences were tested using a correlated t test of 
significance set at tfie .05 level. 

^^ESULTS 

liypoti)esis 1: With an anticipated reading gain of 10 Montfis (1 yr.), 
a coM;^arison of 1373 reading acliievenont scores with 1972 scores will demon- 
strate a sijnificant gain in reading (.05 level) for students in corrective 
reading classes, a correlated t test was performed. Tgfjle 1 illustrates the 
resul cs . 



Table 1: Comparison of flAT Pre and Post Reading Scores in years 



t 


Pi 


re 


Post 


I)i f f nrencc 












iloan 


SI) 


Moan 


SO 


f'nan 


SO 


fl 




t 


Sig. 


Yeshiva Konvitz 


2.41 


0.83 


4. 18 


1.66 


1.77 


1.2/ 


16 


5 


.60 


2.43* 


St, Stanislaus 


2.28 


0.57 


2.95 


0.60 


0.67 


0.54 


45 


8 


.45 




ueth Jacob 


2.48 


1.25 


4.14 


1. 16 


1 .66 


0.18 


19 


7 


.42 


2.98* 


ilary help of Ciiristiuns 


2.02 


0.82 


3.20 


1.28 


1.18 


0.78 


26 


7 


.73 


1.16* 


Our Lady of Gorroi/s 


2.42 


0.71 


3.77 


0.79 


1.35 


0.39 


26 


17, 


.51 


4.55* 


Saint Efieric 


2.68 


0.85 


3.70 


1.36 


1.22 


7 . 00 


38 


7 


.80 


1.40 


Host iiol/ Redeeiier 


2.54 


0.76 


3.81 


0.89 


1.27 


0.75 


38 


10 


.51 


2.23* 


Saint Crijid 


2.32 


0.44 


3. 16 


0.38 


0.64 


0.29 


19 


12 


.44 




TOTAL 


2 . 40 


0.79 


3.58 


1.13 


1.18 


3.09 


227 


5 


.74 


3.27* 



fne results indicate that in tfie following sctiools tiinre was a significant increase 
in reading achievement anong students served by pa raprofess ional s : Yeshiva Konvitz, 
[>eth Jacol), Our Lady of Sorrows, and 'lost Holy Redeemer. In the following schools 
the reading achievement gain was not significant: St. Stanislaus, Marv Meln of 
Christians , Saint tmeric, and Saint Brigid. In Saint Drigid and St. Stanislaus, 
students failed to achieve a fiean gain of the anticinitcd 10 montfis. 

For the iion-Public schools in District I in general the reading achiever^nnt 
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jain> for tho pupils in corroctivo roadiruj c1assr?s worn signi ficant . 

llynotliGsis 2: 'Jith an anticipated nath gain of 10 nonths (1 vr.) a 
cnrmarison of 1973 math achiovonont scorns uith IV2 scorns '/111 donnnstrato 
a siijHificant gain in )jathonatics for studnnts in correct! vo iiatfi classes. 
(.J5 level). correlated t tost was porfoniod. 

TaMe_2 illustrates the results. 



Ta'olo 2: 


Cor.ipari 


•:>ou of 


MAT Pre 


and 


Post 'latli 


Scorns 


in 


years 








Pro 


Post 




.')i f forence 












'loan 


SD 


(lean 


sn 


i loan 


SD 


;i 


t 


r 


' 'J • 


• lur Lad" of Sorrc/s 


^.36 


1.11 


3.95 


1.24 


1.60 


n.53 


41 


19.19 


5. 


99* 


Letli Jdcot) 


4.36 


2.21 


5.73 


2.31 


1.37 


0.74 


20 


8.36 


2. 


27* 


. "ory licl p of y.h\'\s ti ans 


2.32 


0.55 


3.55 


0.77 


1.26 


0.50 


32 


14.32 


3. 


02* 


Saint urijid 


3.71 


1.52 


5.34 


1.15 


1.63 


1.03 


50 


11.08 


4. 


32* 


Yos.ii va ICoiwi Iz 


3.28 


1.81 


4. 18 


1.82 


0.9 


0.57 


18 


6.65 






Saint Li,ioric 


2.7(3 


1.04 


3.83 


0.94 


1.06 


0.54 


36 


11.90 


0. 


80 


T37AL 


3.05 


1.52 


4.42 


1.71 


1.35 


0.75 


197 


25.51 


7. 


28* 



Tiie resjlts incJicate that in the followinfj schools there was a significant 
increase in fiath aciiievenont acores anony students served \)y oaranrofessional s : 
;;ur t.ady (}? jorrowb> Ueth Jacobs Mary Heln cf Cfiristians, Saint L'neric» an(i 
jaint uri'jiu. Yr^shiva IConvitz was the only scfioo! in which the gain was not 
siyni f ican t. The iioan nain for the nnn-nuf)lic sclinols in 'n'strict 1 in 'jerieral 
jas si^jni f icruiL for tliose nupils in corrective nat!i classes. 

llynotliesis 3: Sai(ients tested in [nnlish as a SecnntJ Lannuarje in 
19/3 will uo significantly iK^Lcer (.OG level) than they did in Sei:teiil)or 197;?. 

Letter jr.uif)S fron P to A+- whici^ wer^c jiven Ijy the teaclier were convorterl 
to nuiil ers ranrjinj frou Q ':o if^. jfie '"ean 1172 and fnean 1973 scores wore 
cofiyjreo un'rij a t test. 

The results are illustrated in Tyujje^^ • 

I'aule 3: iV.an Converted ocores of r,SL Test Pesul;:s 

rj/;: 1073 



, L-an 4y/8 7.32 

^.43 2.41 

U) 129 

L lu.98 

nie rxsulLs are jijnificant at t;if^ »05 level. Tiie nrogran ol>j(^ctivo of incroasrd 
coi^peteficc in Lnnlisfi as a ^rxo\^6 tanjuaje ivid thL-refore Ik^om iiet. 
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COJCLUSIO,]S AND RLCO'ntLNDATIOiJS 

Tii(? [Uirpose of this study was to oxaniino t\]0 achi ovoi ^o?it of classrs 
served ir/ educational ds.i^:>tants in rnadiny, inathcriatics and rnglish as a 
second lanjuajo. Tlin results indicate that with fo\/ exceptions, tfiere was a 
siynificant yain in achieverient in tfie evaluated classes. It is recorriended 
that the project 1)0 continui^d since it has demonstrated itself to ho a caluahlo 
asset. II would l;o wortliwhile to examine t!ie factors which inhibited progress 
in tho classes which did not oxhit)it si^^nificant ^ains. Sojmo of tills nav Ihwe 
been due to the clian(je in tfie administration of the orograni or to the fact t!iat 
in soi.io cases the person in charge at a yiven sciiool was new to tfie program. '^ 
-.econd noss i lo' 1 i ty ma;' be that some assistants may need further training in 
individual and si:all group remediation in the areas of fU^ading, Mattiof laci cs , 
'-r Ln^lis.i as r. i^econd Language, Future programs should assess tfie initial 
level, of auilities of t.ie educational assistants used. 

jfioiijii \i was fiot required in the original design, the evaluators di^.- 
Lriuutcd a Paraprof essi onal Questionnaire to the educational assistants in the 
non-public scnouH. below is the result of this survey of fourteen educational 
assistants, (nuil)ers on lines refer to the nui.ii)er of responses for tiwit itr^m. 
Total respunsr^s nossil^le are 14) 

1, fiow do you receive your daily <iss ignments? 

.ill Ti tie 1 teacher 
P. '0 ottier teaciiers 
0^ c) pr i fic 1 po 1 s 

i<'it kinds of records do you keep ofi ifiuividwal cnildr^en? 

*'oU rr^siH^ndants ri^r^ortcMJ thc^t the Title 1 teaehor^ kfn?ns 
uie rf.jcot\\s, Ijodo knn\) ^ittendance recor^ds, 

3. .iimc'h ciiildrtM! do you '.york witiiV 

^'i^- '^^"^f''^- children the Title 1 teacher works wit:i 
h) Cim'ldrcn on the Title 1 waiting list 
c) other ciiildroii in tiie scliool 

i.ow many ciiihJren do you work wh th it a ti«:e? 
. a) 1 

T c) 3 * Son^o gav*' nore ttian one ariswer 

1^ e) b or^ f^ore 

3. iho do vou spc^Vr. with atiout t'le chim.lrrn's progress in th^ elassrooi'? 

. Jhl ^ ) Title 1 teacher 

b) otu(:r tcac.Hrf^s 

0 c) ori nci I'al 

!.) d) :')a n^n ts 
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G. now often docs thn toaci^or ask your opinion at>oiit tho proQrnss of childr(.*n 
in your class? 

14 a) once in a whi lo 
_ 0 b) sometimes 
c) very often 

7. Kow Much help Jo you feel you are jiving thn chaldron? 

11 a) very liuch 
^ 3 [)) some 

o. jiow \;g11 arc you traineJ for tiie work you arc doinj with tho children? 

_ 0 a) JOt ver;' wel 1 
_ 2 1;) fai rly we 1 1 
_JT c) very wel 1 

). ijoes iUc Title I teacher leave instructions for you for ti'ie tire when 
sho is not there? 

j4 a) YLS 
ijT b) J!) 

10. f.ow Piany c'niloren do you feel iiost conifortahle worl;in^j with? 

a) 1 

Jl. ^ 

c) 3 ^^Soiie yave fiore tli.ifi otu,' ans./er 

1_ o) 5 or DOre 

11. iiavo :t)u over h.^en in Cdnr^e of classes when teac!iers are ahsent? 
!iO.; often? 

14 Jover 



)ne can conclude fro»^ ti)0 ai^ove survey that niraprofessionals in tir^ <*lon-Puljl i c 
i>Cfiools tend to consider thooselves as well trained, nrefer wor!;ifr; with sfiall 
groups, and indeed jet tnn opportunity to do ju^t that. Tliey receive their ' 
assijnirents fruii tne Titl(! 1 Lcaciier and confer exdusivel/ with that teacher 
<ijout twe cni Idrn^^i. 
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